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Art. I. Sir George Staunton’s Account of the Embassy to China. 
[ Article continued from p.77.] 


WE are now to attend the embassy in its progress to Pekin, 
and thence to the country residence of the Emperor. 
When passing through Tien-sing, the vessels conveying the 
Ambassador and suite had an opportunity of observing that 
preat city, which appeared to be nearly as long as London. 
‘The account given by the Mandarins of the place made its po- 
pulation amount to 700,000 persons, The houses of Tien- 
sing are of brick, of a leaden blue colour ; and many of them 
are, contrary to the common mode of building, two stories high. 
In consequence of the patriarchal custom, retained by the Chi- 
nese, of having all the succeeding generations of the same 
family under a single roof, it is computed that nearly ten men 
fit to bear arms are commonly found in every Chinese house. 
The junks, covering the waters which divide this commercial 
city, contained many thousand inhabitants: for the wives and 
families of the sailors reside with them constantly on board; 
and there many of them are born, and all of them spend their 
lives. Every shore is to them foreign, and the earth an ele- 
ment with which they are only occasionally connected. 

As the embassy proceeded, the Barbadoes millet, already 
mentioned, and which js more cultivated than rice in all the 
northern provinces, was frequently seen planted in alternate 
rows, having between them rows of the panicum Italicum, or 
panicum crus galli, to be sheltered for a time by their taller 
neighbour. ‘This first ripens, and is reaped ; when the grains 
which it has sheltered, being then exposed to the sun’s rays, 
ripen in their turn, and are cut down by the sickle. A species 
of Bolichos, not unlike the kidney-bean, is sometimes planted 
in vacant spots near the edges of the bank; and sometimes 
the travellers beheld whole fields of beans, or sesamum: while 
no weeds were any where observed to take from useful preduce 
the nourishing power of the earth. 
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122 Sir G.Staunton’s Account of the Chinese Embassy. 


Tew carriages were seen on the road, and none with more 
than two wheels, for conveying either travellers or goods. 
Gentlemen travel generally on horseback, or in sedan-chairsy 
or chair-palanquins; and ladies are mostly carried in close lit- 
ters, suspended between mules or horses. ‘The custom mene 
tioned by Milton, 

«¢ Where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons light *,’” 


is still retained. Those cany waggons are small carts formed 
of bamboo; and when the wind favours the progress of such a 
cart, a sail is hoisted, made of mat, and fastened to two poles. 
in the opposite sides of the cart. 

The travellers did not see even a hillock between them and 
the horizon, until the fourth day of their departure from Tien- 
sing, when some blue mountains. were observed rising from the 
north-west 5 and they indicated the approach to Pekin, beyond 
which they were situated. Two days afterward, on the 16th 
of August, the yachts anchored off the city of ‘Yong-choo-foo, 
at the distance of about 12 miles from that great capital. 

Pekin stands at the western extremity of an immense plain, 
probably formed by alluvial land brought down by torrents from 
the neighbouring mountains. The route lay through it to the 
autumnal palace of the Emperor, called Yuen-min-yuen, or gar- 
den of perpetual verdure, where such of the presents.as could 
not be transported with safety to Zhe-hol-were to be deposited.— 
‘The following important observation we shall not abridge : 


¢ Amongst all the crowds assembied near ‘Tong-choo-foo, or those 
which the approach of the Embassy had attracted in other places,. 
since its entrance into China,. not one person in the habit of a beggar 
had been seen, or any one observed to solicit charity. No small por- 
tion of the people seemed, it is true, to be in a state approaching 
indigence ; but none driven to the necessity, or mured to the habit, 
of craving assistance from a stranger. ‘The present was not,. indeed, 
one of those seasons of calamity, which destroys or diminishes the 
usual resources of the peasant, and drives him sometimes, even into 
criminal excesses, to procure subsistence. In such times, however, 
the Emperor of China always comes forward; he orders the grana- 
ries to be opened; he remits the taxes to those who are visited by 
misfortunes ; he affords assistance to enable them to retrieve their 
affairs: he appears to his subjects, as standing almost in the place of 
providence, in their favour: he is perfectly aware by how much a 
stronger chain he thus maintains his absolute dominion, than the 
dread of punishments would afford. He has shewn himself so jealous 
of retaining the exclusive privilege of benevolence to his subjects, 
that he not only rejected, but was offended at, the proposal. onée 


made to him, by some considerable merchants, to contribute towards. 
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Sir G. ocaunton’s Account of the Chinese Embassy. 123 


the relief of a suffering province. He accepted, at the same time, 
the donation of a rich widow of Tien-sing, towards the expences of 
the Thibet war. But independently of any general evil, which every 
wise government is attentive to remedy or alleviate, accidental causes 
of distress, or individual failures of the means to procure subsistence, 
give occasion, at all times, in most other countries, to the affecting 
spectacle of human beings dependent for their existence, on the pre- 
carious aid of those whom they may chance to meet, but who have 
the power of withholding it.’ 

In travelling through China, the spectator observes feweT 
public buildings than might be expected in so antient a king= 
dom ; the reason of which is, that it has been hitherto the 
cruel policy of every dynasty, or new family mounting the 
throne of China, not only to destroy the remaining branches of 
the former race, but to level the edifices dedicated to their me- 
mory. Of those circular and lofty buildings termed Pagodas, 
there a» several kinds, and dedicated to several uses: but none, 
as commonly supposed, to religious worship. The temples 
consecrated to this purpose differ little in height from common 
dwelling-houses. This observation leads the author to the 
following remark, which we believe to be as new as it is im- 
portant: 


_ © There is in China no state religion. None is paid, pre- 
ferred, or encouraged by it. The Emperor is of one faith; many 
of the mandarines of another; and the majority of the common people 
of a third, which is that of Fo. This last class, the least aaah 
from ignorance, of explaining the phenomena of nature, and the most 
exposed to wants which it cannot supply by ordinary means, is willing 
to recur to the supposition of extraordinary powers, which may ope- 
rate the effects it cannot explain, and grant the requests which it 
cannot otherwise obtain. 

‘ No people are, in fact, more superstitious than the common 
Chinese. Beside the habitual offices of devotion on the part of the 
priests and females, the temples are particularly frequented by the 
disciples of Fo, previously to any undertaking of importance ; whether 
to marry, or goa journey, or conclude a bargain, or change situation, 
or for any other material event in life, it is necessary first to consult 
the superintendant deity. This is performed by various methods. 
Some place a parcel of consecrated sticks, differently marked and 
numbered, which the consultant, kneeling before the altar, shakes 
in a hollow bamboo, until one of them falls on the ground ; its mark 
is examined, and referred to a correspondent mark in a book which 
the priest holds open, and sometimes even-it is written upon a sheet 
of paper pasted upon the inside of the temple. Polygonal pieces of 
wood are by others thrown into the air. Each side has its particular 
mark; the side that is uppermost when fallen on the floor, is in 
like manner referred to its correspondent mark in the book or sheet 
of fate. If the first throw be favourable, the person who made it 
prostrates himself in gratitude, and undertakes afterwards, with con- 
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fidence, the business in agitation. But if the throw should be ad-— 


verse, he tries a second time, and the third throw determines, at any 
rate, the question. In other respects the people of the present day 
seem to pay little attention to their priests. ‘The temples are, how- 
ever, always open for such as choose to consult the decrees of heaven. 
They return thanks when the oracle proves propitious to their wishes. 
Yet they oftener cast lots, to know the issue of a projected enterprize, 
than supplicate for its being favourable; and their worship consists 
more in thanksgiving than in prayer. 

‘ Few Chinese are said to carry the objects, to be obtained by 
their devotion, beyond the benefits of this life. Yet the religion of 
Fo professes the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and pro- 
mises happiness to the people on conditions, which were, no doubt, 
originally intended to consist in the performance of moral duties ; 
but in lieu of which are too frequently substituted those of contribu- 
tions towards the erection or repair of temples, the maintenance of 
priests, and a strict attention to particular observances. The ne- 
glect of these is announced as pusllthable, by the souls of the defaulters 
passing into the bodies of the meanest animals, in whom the suffer 
ings are to be proportioned to the transgressions committed in the 


Auman form.’ 


While the embassy remained at Tong-choo-foo, some of the 
English gentlemen were supplied with horses to ride about the 
neighbourhood. The animals are strong, bony, and many of 
them spotted as regularly as a leopard *. The riders met seve- 


‘ral Chinese on horseback, who alighted, on approaching, in 


civility to the strangers. As China is the prototype of fashions 
and customs to neighbouring countries, this custom has been 
extended to other parts of the East ; and, in the same manner, 
the yellow colour, which is the favourite distinction of the Em- 
peror of China, is equally affected by every sovereign in the 
eastern part of Asia. 

The houses of the peasants are scattered about, instead of 
being united into villages. ‘They are clean and comfortable ; 
and without fences, gates, or other apparent precautton against 


thieves or wild beasts. The wives of the peasantry cultivate 


silk-worms, and spin cotton 3 and women are almost the sole 
‘weavers throughout the empire. - Yet few of them fail to injure 
their active powers by sacrificing (in imitation of females of sue 
perior rank) to the prejudice in favour of little feet. 

The following observations concerning domestic. coeconomy 


and the duties of consanguinity, as practised in China, deserve, 


on account of their novelty, to be given in the words of the 


‘author: 


‘ Notwithstanding all the merit of these helpmates to their hus- 
bands, the latter arrogate an extraordinary dominion over them, and 
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* Beans, and the finer kind of straw cut small, compose a great 
proportion of the food for horses. 
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hold them at such a distance, as not always to allow them to sit at 
table, behind which, in such case, they attend as handmaids. This 
dominion is tempered, indeed, by the maxims of mild conduct in the 
different relations of life, inculcated from early childhood amongst 
the lowest as well as highest classes.of society. The old persons of a 
family live generally with the young. The former serve to mo- 
derate any occasional impetuosity, violence, or passion of the 
latter. ‘The influence of age over youth is supported by the senti- 
ments of nature, by the habit of obedience, by the precepts of mo- 
rality ingrafted in the law of the land, and by the unremitted policy 
and honest arts of parents to that effect. They who are past labour, 
deal out the rules which they had learned, and the wisdom, which 
experience taught them, to those who are rising to manhood, or to 
those lately arrived at it, Plain sentences of morals are written up 
in the common hall, where the male branches of the family assemble. 
Some one, at least, is capable of reading them to the rest. In al- 
most every house is hung up a tablet of the ancestors of the persons 
then residing in it. References are often made, in conversation, to 
their actions. ‘Their example, as far as it was good, serves as an in- 
citement to travel in the same path. The descendants from a com- 
mon stock visit the tombs of their forefathers together, at stated 
tinies. ‘This joint care, and indeed other occasions, collect and unite 


the most remote relations. They cannot lose sight of each other ; 


and seldom become indifferent to their respective concerns. The 
child is bound to labour and to provide for his parents’ maintenance 
and comfort, and the brother for the brother and sister that are in 
extreme want ; the failure of which duty would be followed by such 
detestation, that it is not necessary to enforce it by positive law. 
Even the most distant kinsman, reduced to misery by accident or ill 
health, has a claim on his kindred for relief. Manners, stronger far 
than laws, and indeed inclination, produced and nurtured by inter- 
course and intimacy, secure assistance for him. These habits and 
manners fully explain the fact already mentioned, which unhappily 
appears extraordinary to Europeans, that no spectacles of distress are 
seen, to excite the compassion, and implore the casual charity of ine 
dividuals. It is to be added, that this circumstance is not owing. to 
the number of institutions of public benevolence. The wish, indeed, 
of the Persian monarch is not realized in China, that none should be 
in want of the succour administered in hospitals ; but those establish- 
ments are rendered little necessary, where the link which unites all 
the branches of a family, brings aid to the suffering part of it with- 
out delay, and without humiliation.’ 


The presents and heavy baggage of the embassy were to be 
conveyed beyond Pekin to the Emperor’s autumnal palace. 
On calculating the means necessary to this end, the Manda- 
tins ordered go small waggons, 40 hand-carts or barrows, 200 
horses, and 3000 laboring men to serve in different capacities, 
besides those modes of conveyance which were necessary for 
themselves and their attendants. The road forms a magnificent 
avenue to Pekin; and the — part of it, to the breadth of 
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20 feet, is paved with flags of granite, The following short 
account of this capital will not prove uninteresting : 


‘ Pekin exhibited, an the entrance into it, an appearance con- 
trary to that of European cities, in which the strects are often sa 
narrow, and the houses so Jofty, that from one extremity of a street 
the houses appear at the other to be leaning towards, and closing 

Bi upon, each other. Here few of the houses were higher than one 
story ; none more than two; while the width of the street which di-+ 
vided them was considerably above one hundred feet. It was airy, 
gay, and lightsome.’— 
‘ The first street extended on a line directly to the westward, until 
{t was interrupted by the eastern wall of the imperial palace, called 
the yellow wall, from the colour of the small roof of varnished tiles 
with which the top of it is covered. Various public buildings seen at 
the same time, and considered as belonging to the Fimperor, were. 
covered in the same manner. Those roofs, uninterrupted by chim- 
nies, and indented in the sides and ridges into gentle curves, with an 
effect more pleasing than would be produced by long straight lines, 
were adorned with a variety of figures, either in imitation of real ob- 
jects, or more commonly as mere works of fancy ; the whole shining 
| like gold under a brilliant sun, immediately caught the eye with an 
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appearance of grandeur in that part of buildings where it was not ac- 
customed to be sought for. Immense magazines of rice were seen 
near the gate. And looking from it to the left, along the city wall, 
: was perceived an elevated edifice, described as an observatory erected 
: in the former dynasty, by the emperor Yong-loo, to whom the chief 
embellishments of Pekin are said to be owing. 
‘ In front of most of the hous¢s in this main street were shops { \ 
painted, gilt, and decorated like those of Tong-choo-foo, but in a 
rander style. Over some of them were broad terraces, covered with 
shrubs and flowers. Before the doors several lanterns were hung, of 
horn, muslin, silk, and paper, fixed to frames, in varying the form 
of which, the Chinese seemed to have exercised their fancy to the ut- 
most. Outside the shops, as well as within them, was displayed a 
variety of goods for sale. | 
‘ Several circumstances, independently of the arrival of strangers, 
contributed to throng so wide a street. A procession was moving 
towards the gate, in which the white or bridal colour, according ta 
European ideas, of the persons who formed it, seemed at first to an- 
nounce a marriage ceremony ; but the appearance of young men over= 
whelmed with grief shewed it to be a funeral, much more indeed than 
the corse itself, which was contained in a handsome square case, 
shaded with a canopy, painted with gay and lively colours, and pre- ’ 
ceded hy standards of variegated silks. Behind it were sedan chairs 
¢overed with white cloth, containing the female relations of the de- 
ceased ; the white colour, denoting in China the affliction of those 
who wear it, is sedulously avoided by such as wish to manifest senti- 
ments of a contrary kind: it is therefore never seen in the ceremony 
of nuptials (met soon afterwards), where the lady (as vet unseen by 
the bridegroom) is carried in a gilt and gaudy chair, hung round with 
festoons of artificial fowers, and followed by relations, — 
an 
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and servants, bearing the paraphernalia, being. the only portion 
given with a daughter, in marriage, by her parents. The crowd 
was not a little increased by the mandarines of rank, appearing 
always with numerous attendants; and still more by circles of the 
populace round auctioneers, venders of medicines, fortune. tellers, 
singers, jugglers, and story-tellers, beguiling their hearers of a few 
of their chen, or copper money, intended probably for other pur- 
poses. Among the stories that caught, at this moment, the ima- 
gination of the people, the arrival of the Embassy was said to fur- 
nish no inconsierable share. The presents brought by it to the 
Emperor were asserted to include whatever was rare in other coun- 
tries, or not known before to the Chinese. Of the animals that were 
brought, it was gravely mentioned, that there was an elephant of the 
size of a monkey, and as fierce as a lion; and acock that fed on 
charcoal. Every thing was supposed to vary from what had been 
seen in Peking before, and to possess qualities different from what 
had been there experienced in the same substances. The sight of the 
strangers bringing such extraordinary curiosities disturbed, as they 
passed along, the several occupations of the people. ‘They pressed 
forwards in great numbers. Chinese soldiers who were employed, 
like constables, to keep them off, used long whips, with which they 
seemed to aim at the foremost rank ; but with a mildness, which dis- 
position and the leng habit of authority that takes, sometimes, away 
from any enjoyment in exerting it, had inspired. They generally, 
in fact, only struck the ground. 

* As soon as the persons belonging to the Embassy had arrived at 
the eastern side of the yellow wall, they turned along it to the right, 
and found on its northera side much less bustle than in the former 
street. Instead of shops all were private houses, not conspicuous in 
the front. Before each house was a wall or curtain, to prevent pas- 
sengers from seeing the court into which the street door opened. 
This wall is called the wall of respect. A halt was made opposite the 
treble gates, which are nearly in the centre of this northern side of 
the palace wall. It appeared to inclose a large quantity of a 
It was not level like all the lands without the wall; some of it was 
raised into hills of steep ascent: the earth taken to form them left 
broad and deep hollows, now filled with water. Out of these artifi- 
cial lakes, of which the margins were diversified and irregular, small 
islands rose witha variety of fanciful edifices, interspersed with trees. 
4)n the hills of different heights the principal palaces for the Emperor 
were erected. The whole had somewhat the appearance of enchant- 
ment. Qn the summit of the highest eminences were lofty trees sur- 
rounding summer-houses, and cabinets contrived for retreat and plea- 

ware. One of these was pointed out as the last shocking scene of 
the existence of that race of emperors who had built and beautified 
the whole of this magnificent palace. A man, whom fortune seemed 
for a while to favour, as if destined to become the head of a new 
dynasty in Chima, availed himself, towards the middle of the last 
century, of the weakness and luxury of the court, and of that indolence 
which, more than even luxury, had brought the former dynasties to 
ruin: with an army of Chinese, first collected under the hope of 
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bringing about better times, and kept together afterwards by the 
tempting bait of plunder, he marched to the gates of Pekin. The 
ill-fated monarch, too slightly supported, and possessed of too little 
energy to resist; but with sentiments too elevated to brook submis- 
sion to an enemy who had been his subject, and determined to save 
his offspring from the danger of dishonour, stabbed his only daughter, 
and put an end to his own life with a cord, in one of those edifices 
abovementioned, which had been erected for far other purposes. The 
plate (No. 29.) in the folio volume, is a view of the mount which was 
the scene of this melancholy event. 

‘ From the spot, whence an opportunity thus offered to take a 
glance, through the gates of the palace wall, of part of what was in- 
closed within it, the eye turning to the north, observed through a 
street extending to the city wall, the great fabric, of considerable 
height, which includes a bell of prodigious size and cylindric form, 
that, struck on the outside with a wooden mallet, emits a sound dis- 
tinctly heard throughout the capital. Beyond it, but more to the 
westward, was one of the northern gates, the watch-tower over which 
rendered it visible above the intermediate buildings. Proceeding on 
beyond the palace gates directly to the westward, between the yellow 
wall and the northern buildings of the city, is a lake of some acres in 
extent, now, in autumn, almost entirely overspread with the peltated 
leaf of the nymphea nelumbo, or lien-wha of the Chinese. The leaf of 
this plant, beside the other uses for which nature had intended that 
part of vegetables, has from its structure, growing entirely round 
the stalk, the advantage of defending the flower and fruit, growing 
from its centre, from any contact with the water, which might in- 
jure them. The root .of the lien-wha furnishes a stem which never 
fails to ascend in the water from whatever depth, unless in case of a 
sudden inundation, until it attains the surface, where its leaf expands, 
rests and swims upon it, and sometimes rises above it. This plant 
which bears the rigorous cold of the Pekin winter, is with difficult 
reared in European stoves. Its flowers are as beautiful and fragrant 
as the seed is grateful to the taste, 

‘ The route was continued westerly through the city. The dwell- 
ing-house of some Russians was pointed out; and what was more 
singular, a library of foreign manuscripts, one of which was said 
to be an Arabic copy of the Koran. Some Mahometans were seen, 
distinguished by red caps. Among the spectators of the novel sight, 
some women were observed. The greatest number were said to be 
natives of Tartary, or of a Tartar race. Their feet were not cramp- 
ed, like those of the Chinese; and their shoes with broad toes, and 
soles above an inch in thickness, were as clumsy as those of the ori- 

inal Chinese ladies were diminutive. A few of the former were well 
dressed, with delicate features, and their complexions heightened 
with the aid of art. A thick patch of vermilion on the middle of the 


lower lip seemed to be a favourite mode of using paint. Some of 


them were sitting in covered carriages, of which, as well as of horses 
there are several to be found for hire in various parts of the town, 
A few of the Tartar ladies were on horseback, and rode astride, like 


men, ‘Tradesmen with their tools, searching for employment, and 
| pedlare 
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pedlars offering their wares for sale, were every where to be seen, 
Several of the streets were narrow, and at the entrance of them 
gates were erected, near which guards were stationed, it was said, 
to quell any occasional disturbance in the neighbourhood. Those 
gates are shut at night, and opened only in cases of exigence. The 
train of the Embassy crossed a street which extended north and 
south, the whole length of the Tartar city, almost four miles, and 
is interrupted only 3 several pai-loos, or triumphal fabrics; and 
passing by many temples and other capacious buildings and maga- 
zines, they reached, in little more than two hours from their entrance 
on the eastern side, to one of the western city gates, of which the 
Plate (No. 20.) of the folio volume is a view. Near this gate, and 
along the outside of the western wall, ran the small rivulet (here 
widened into a considerable ditch) which after almost surrounding 
Pekin, runs towards Tong-choo-foo, and falls into the Pei-ho. The 
suburb beginning at this western gate, being more extensive than 
that through which they had entered into the city, took to traverse 
it upwards of twenty minutes.’ 

Pekin bears not in size the same propogtion to China that 
most capitals do to their respective countries. ‘The principal 
part of it is called the Tartar city, being laid out in the 13th 
century, during the first Tartar dynasty. It has the form of a 
parallelogram, the four walls facing the four cardinal points ; 
including an area of 14 square miles, in the centre of which is 
the imperial palace, occupying at least one square mile. The 
Tartar city is about one-third larger than London ; and adjoin- 
ing to it is another, called, by way of distinction, the Chinese 
city, including within its walls a space of nine miles square: 
but only a small part of this latter is occupied by buildings. 
Much of it is in cultivation; and hither the Emperor repairs, 
every spring, to perform the exemplary ceremony of directin 
the plough with his own hand through a small field, thus 
doing honour to the profession of the husbandman. 

In China, there are properly but three classes of people: 
men of letters, from whom the Mandarins are selected; culti« 
vators of the ground; and mechanics, including merchants, 
The highest degrees of literature are conferred in the capital 5 
and among such graduates, the principal civil offices are distri- 
buted by the Lmperor. ‘The candidates for such degrees are 
those who have already succeeded in the provincial cities; and 
the candidates for degrees in the latter are those who have suce 
ceeded in the inferior towns. ‘The examinations are every 
where carried on with great solemnity and apparent fairness. 
A successful competitor is always rewarded by offices of dig- 
nity proportional to that of the class in which his success has 
been attained. Military rank is likewise given to those who 
are found, on competition, to excel in the military art and in 
warlike exercises. The supreme councils of state are always 
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held in the capital: which, according to the bes: information 
given to the embassy, contains about three millions of inha- 
bitants. The low houses of Pekin seem scarcely sufficient for 
so vast a population, but in thuse houses there are no super- 
fluous apartments, A Chinese dwelling is generally surrounded 
by a wall, six or seven feet high; and within this inclosure, a 
whole family of three generations, with their respective wives 
and children, will frequently be found. One small room is 
made to serve for the individuals of each branch of the family, 
sleeping in different heds, divided only by mats hangiag from 
the ceiling. One common room is used for eating. —With the 
poor, marriage isa measure of prudence, because the children 
are bound to maintain their parents; and, to corroborate filial 
obedience, the laws of the empire leave a man’s offspring en= 
tirely within his power. 

The embassy left Pekin on the 2d of September 1793, Lord 
Macartney travelling in an English post-chaise, which was pro- 
bably the first that ever rolled on the road to Tartary; and 
which was drawn by four ‘l'artar horses, conducted by two 
persons of his Excellency’s guard, who had formerly been ac- 
custemed to that occupation. He teok occasionally some of 
the mandarins into his carriage: who were at first somewhat 
startled, fearing lest it should overturn: but, being assured of 
its perfect safety, they became inexpressibly delighted with its 
easiness, lightness, and rapidity. About 20 miles from the 
capital, the country towards lartary began to rise. A few 
miles farther on, the travellers stopped for the day at one of 
the Emperor’s palaces, surrounded with a park and pleasure- 
grounds. Beyond it, some of the rising hiils were planted, 
and some left naked. The different objects seemed in their 
natural state, and as if assembled here only by a fortunate 
chance: for a Chinese gardener is the faithful painter of na- 
ture. In the progress of the third day’s journey, the popula- 
tion seemed considerably to diminish ; and on the morning of 
the fourth, a prominent line was descried, which, on a nearer 
survey, assumed its rea] form of a wall with ‘battlements. 
‘Chis was the famous wall of China, which is not so remarkable 
for its antiquity, remounting to three centuries beyond the 
Christian cera, nor for its extent of 1g00 miles, as for the 
wonderful appearance of the mountains over which it is carried, 
and which are apparently inaccessible. 

As the travellers advanced into ‘Tartary, the roads became 
more rugged, the mountains less richly clothed, and the trees 
{besides different sorts of pines of no great size) were chiefly 
stunted oaks, aspin, elm, hazel, and walnut trees diminished 
to the size of shrubs. During the seventh and last day’s jour- 
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ney, the mountains, receding a little from each other, opened 
to the view of the trayellers the valley of Zhe-hol. Here his 
Imperial Majesty retives in summer from his Chinese dominions» 
to a palace and pleasure grounds; the former called the seat of 
grateful coolness, and the latter the garden of innumerable trees. 
‘The road near to Zhe-hol is perceptible from an eminence in 
the Emperor’s gardens; and from that spot, as was afterward 
learnt, his Imperial Majesty had the curiosity to view the pro- 
cession of the embagsy, It was received with military honours 
amid a crowd of spestators on horseback and on foot. The 
suite of edifices destined for the embassy was situated on the 
gentle slope of a hill, at the southern extremity of the town 
of Zhe-hol. On the north side of that town, which, except 
the houses of mandarins, consisted of miserable hovels, the 
Imperial gardens, the palaces, and the temples, displayed much 
grandeur: magnificence and wretchedness knew no medium. 
‘Two Mandarins of rank waited on the Ambassador soon after 
his arrival, with compliments from his Imperial Majesty, and 
from the Colao, or first minister. The Ambassador being in- 
disposed, Sir G. Staunton, as minister plenipotentiary in his 
absence, waited on the Colao, whom he found in a small apart- 
ment of the Imperial palace, seated on a platform covered with 
silk, between two Chinese and two Tartar Mandarins of state. 
A chair was brought for the English minister. The Colao de- 
manded the object of the English embassy, which demand was 
easily satished by delivering to him a copy of his Majesty’s let- 
ter to the Emperor, in Chinese. Difficulties arose about the 
ceremony of introduction to the Emperor, which were proba- 
bly heightened by the Viceroy of Canton, an enemy to the 
English, and who was now come to court; and also by the 
Tartar Legate, who from the beginning had attended the Am- 
bassador, and who from prejudice and interest had been hostile 
to his views. Instead of the servile ceremony of prostration, 
it was finally settled that the Emperor should be satisfied with 
the same form of respectful obeisance from the English, which 
they were accustomed to pay to their own sovereign. It was 
whispered that the good sense and liberality of the Emperor 
himself rendered him much more inclined than any of his ad- 
visers to dispense with a formality, from which no deviation 
had ever been before made even ina single instance. This was 
a triumph for the embassy; and it confirmed the conclusion that 
the mere pleas of custom, however usually and strongly urged 
by the Chinese, would not always stand against reason, accom- 
panied by temper and perseverance. ‘The 14th of September 
was fixed for the reception of the British embassy. 
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¢ In the interval, such of the presents as had been brought to Zhe- 
hol, were carried to the palace; and very civil messages, implying 
the satisfaction they gave to his Imperial Majesty, were conveyed to 
the Embassador. 

¢ His Excellency likewise paid a private visit to the Colao, who 
received him with frankness and affability, no longer disturbed by a 
pending contest, and with all the attention due to his rank and cha- 
yacter. After several expressions of civility on both sides, and satis- 
factory answers to questions of curiosity concerning Europe, and 
particularly England, on the part of Ho-choong-taung, the Embas- 
sador entered mto conversation, in which he endeavoured to impress 
the Colao with a full sense of the propriety and fairness ‘of the past 
conduct, and the sincerity and uprightness of the future intentions of 
his Majesty towards China. He dwelt upon the pacific and benevo- 
lent maxims of his government, of which the great object was the 
extension of commerce for the general benefit of mankind. He took 
occasion also to mention, as an incidental matter of information, not 
of argument, that upon the dissolution of the Mogul empire of Hin- 
dostan, in consequence of internal dissensions, some of the maritime 
provinces in the neighbourhood of British settlements claimed the 


protection of their arms, which was ‘granted without removing the - 


native tributary princes, who were still in possession of their dignities; 
but that in other respects, the English did not interfere in the cone 
tests af the neighbouring countries. The Colao gave not the least 
opening to be more particular in the disavowal of any aid against the 
people of Thibet. 

« His Excellency found it necessary to use great tenderness, and 
yaany qualified expressions, in conveying any idea that a connection 
between Great Britain and China could be of any importance to the 
latter, either by the introduction of European commodities, of which 
taken m barter, the necessity was not felt; or by the supply of cot- 
ton or of rice from India, which some of the Chinese provinces were 
equally fit to cultivate ; or of bullion, of which the increase had some- 


times the inconvenience of unequally increasing the prices of the uses 


fal or necessary articles of life ; or, lastly, by the assistance of a naval 
force to destroy the pirates on the coast, against whose mischief the 
sure resource existed of an internal communication by rivers and 
canals. Such were the avowed or affected notions entertained by the 
Chinese government, of the superiority or independence of the empire, 
that no transaction with foreigners was admissible by it on the ground 
of reciprocal benefit, but as a grace and condescension from the for- 
mer to the latter. 

‘ The Embassador was not unwilling to negociate even on those 
terms ; and the Colao obligingly said, that they should have frequent 
epportunities of meeting during the continuance of his Excellency’s 
visit at the Chinese court. 

¢ The conference ended as it had begun, with every appearance of 
cordiality and satisfaction on both sides. Messages of civility, with 
presents of fruit and sweetmeats, soon followed beth from the Em« 
peror and the Colao.’—~ 
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* On the day of the Embassador’s presentation to the Emperor, 
most of his family attended. No marked preference was perceptible, 
or extraordinary respect shewn, to any one of them above the rest. On 
that morning the Embassador and gentlemen of the Embassy went 
before day light, as was announced to be proper, to the garden of 
the palace of Zhe-hol. In the middle of the garden was a spacious 
and magnificent tent, supported by gilded, or painted or varnished 
pillars. The canvas of which it was composed, did not follow the 
obliquity of the cords along their whole length to the pegs fastened 
in the ground ; but about midway was suffered to hang perpendi- 
culatly down, while the upper part of the canvas constituted the 
roof, -Within the tent was placed a throne, such as has been 
described in a former chapter, with windows in the sides of the 
tent, to throw light particularly upon that part of it. Oppo- 
‘site to the throne was a wide opening, from whence a yellow fly 
‘N tent projected to a considerable distance. The furniture of the 
| tent was elegant, without glitter or affected embellishments. Several 
small. round tents were pitched in front, and one of an oblong form 
immediately behind. The latter was intended for the Emperor, ia 
case he should choose to retire to it from his throne. It had a sopha, 
or bed, at one extremity. ‘The remainder was adorned with a va- 
riety of musquets and sabres European and Asiatic. Of the small 
tents in front, one was for the use of the Embassy while it was in 
waiting for the arrival of the Emperor. Some of the others were 
destined, in the same manner, for the several tributary princes of 
Tartary, and delegates from other tributary states, who were assem- 
bled at Zhe-hol ou the occasion of the Emperor’s birth-day ; and who 
attended, on this day, to grace the reception of the English Em- 
bassador; some tents also were intended for the male branches of the 
Emperor’s family, and the principal officers of state. In the great ! 
tent, his Imperial Majesty was to receive, seated on his throne, as a | 
particular distinction, the delegate from the King of Great Bri- | 
tain.’— 

* Soon after day-light the sound of several instruments, and the 
confused voices of men at a distance, announced the Emperor’s ap- 

roach. He soon appeared from behind a high and perpendicular 
_ skirted with trees, as if from a sacred grove, preceded by 
a number of persons busied in proclaiming aloud his virtues and his 
power. He was seated in a sort of open chair, or triumphal car, 
borne by sixteen men ; and was accompanied and followed by guards, | 
| officers of the household, high flag and umbrella bearers, and music. 
yi His approach to the tent of audience is delineated in the 25th plate 
of the folio volume. He was clad in plain dark silk, with a velvet 
bonnet, in form not much different from the bonnet of Scotch High- 
landers; on the front of it was placed a large pearl, which was the 
only jewel or ornament he appeared to have about him. 

‘ On his entrance into the tent he mounted immediately the 
throne by the front steps, consecrated to his use alone. Ho-choong- 
taung, and two of the principal persons of his household, were elose 
to him, and always spoke to him upon their knees. The princes of 
his family, the tributaries and great officers of state being already 
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arranged in their respective places in the tent, the president of the 
tribunal of rites conducted the Embassador, who was attended by 
his page and Chinese interpreter, and accompanied by the Minister 
Plenipotentiary, near to the foot of the threne, on the left hand side, 
which according to the usages of China, so often the reverse of those 
of Europe, is accounted the place of honour. The other gentlemen 
of the Embassy, together with a great number of mandarines and of- 
ficers cf inferior dignity, stood at the great opening of the tent, from 
whence most of the ceremonies that passed within its eould be ob- 
served. 

¢ His Excellency was habited in a richly embroidered suit of vel- 
vet, adorned with a diamond badge and star, of the Order of the 
Bath. Over the suit he wore a pt mantle of the stime order; ‘sufs 
ficiently ample to cover the limbs of the weater. An attention tod 
Chinese ideas and manners, rendered the choice in dress of some im- 
portance ; and accounts for this mention of it. The particular re- 
gard, in every instance, _ by that nation to exterior appearancés, 
affects even the system of their apparel, which is calculated to in- 
spire gravity and reserve. For this purpose, they use forms the most 
distant from those which discover the naked figure. Indeed, among 
the most savage people, few or none are found to whom an interior 
sentiment, unconnected with any caution against inclemency of 
weather, does not suggest the propriety of covering some portion 
of the human frame. ‘This sentiment, to which is given the name of 
decency, as —— out what is becoming to do, increases generally 
with the progress of civilization and refinement ; and is carried no 
where perhaps so far as among the Chinese, who hide, for the most 
art in their loose and flowing robes, the bulk and form of their 
limbs. In this respect, there is scarcely any difference between the 
dresses of the two sexes. Even the imitation by art, of the human 
figure, either naked, or covered only with such vestments as follow 
and display the contour of the body, is offensive to Chinese delicacy ; 
a delicacy which has retarded the progress of painting and sculpture, 
as far at least as relates to such subjects, inthat country. It has also 
led to the obligation imposed upon the missionaries to adopt the dress 
of the natives, as being more chaste and decent than the close and 

short clothes of modern Europe. , 
¢ The broad mantle, which as a Knight of the Order of the Bath the 
Embassador was entitled to wear, was somewhat upon the plan of 
dress most pleasing to the Chinese. Upon the same principles, the 
Minister Plenipotentiary, being an Honorary Doctor of Laws of the 
University of Oxford, wore the scarlet gown of that degree, which 
happened also to be suitable in a government where degrees in learn- 
ing lead to every kind of pie situation. The Embassador, in- 
structed by the president of the tribunal of rites, held the large and 
magnificent square box of. gold, adorned with jewels, in which was 
inclosed his Majesty’s letter to the Emperor, between both hands 
lifted above his head; and in that manner ascended the few steps that 
led to the throne, and bending on one knee, presented the box, with 
a short address, to his Imperial Majesty ; who, graciously receiving 
the same with his own hands, placed it by his side, and expressed 
“ the 
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* the satisfaction he felt at the testimony which his Britannic Ma- 
jesty gave to him of his esteem and good will, in sending him an Em- 
bassy, with a letter, and rare presents ; that he, on his part, cnter- 
tained sentiments of the same kind towards the sovereign of Great 
Britain, and hoped that harmony should always be maintained among 
their respective subjects.” 

¢ This mode of reception of the representative of the King of Great 
Britain, was considered by the Chinese court, as particularly ho- 
nourable and distinguished: Embassadors being seldom received by 
the Emperor on his throne, or their credentials delivered by them 
into his own hands, but into that of one of his courtiers. These 
distinctions, so little material mm themselves, were however understood 
by this refined people as significant of a change in the opinions of 
their government in respect to the Englisit; and made a favourable 
impression on their minds. 

‘ His Imperial Majesty, after a little more conversation with the 
Embassador, gave, as the first present from him to his Majesty, a 
gem, or precious stone, as it was called by the Chinese, and accounted 
by them of high value. It was upwards of a foot in length, and cu- 
riously carved into a form intended to resemble a sceptre, such as is 
always placed upon the Impertal throne, and is considered as emble- 
matic of prosperity and peace. 

‘ The Chinese etiquette requiving that Embassadors should, besides 
the presents brought in the name of the sovereign, offer others on 
their own part, his Excelleney and the Mmister, or as the Chinese 
called him, the inferior Embassador, respectfully presented theirs 5 
which his Imperial Majesty condescended to receive, and gave in re- 
turn others to them. ‘Those presents were probably, on both sides, 
less valuable in the estimation of the receivers than in that of the do- 
nors ; but were mutually acceptable, upon the consideration of being 
tokens of respect on the one part, and of favour and good will upon 
the other. 

¢ During the ceremonies, his Imperial Majesty appeared perfectly 
unreserved, cheerfnl, and unafiected. The frontisptece to the first 
volume of this work, is a portrait of him, from a drawing by Mr. 
Alexander, one of the draughtsmen to the Embassy. It was made 
under unfavourable circumstances; yet the person, dress, and man- 
ner, are perfectly like the original; but the features of the face, 
which were taken by stealth, and at a glance, bear a less strong re- 
semblance. ‘This, of all the drawings made by Mr. Alexandér 
throughout the route, the gentlemen of the Embassy, who had an 
opportunity of comparing them with the originals, thought the only 
one which \-as defective. ‘Vo the facility and truth with which he 


_caught with his pencil the most striking objects, and costume of the 


eguatry, as the Embassy passed rapidly along, this work is. princi- 
pally indebted for the ornamental part of it, im which every plate is 
a faithful copy after nature. 

‘ To render the portrait of his Imperial Majesty more correct, it 
might have been proper to draw the eye more full and clear, and the 
countenance more open and cheerful. Such at least it was daring 
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the interview with the Embassador, which was lengthened by inter. 
preting whatever was said by either party. 

‘ His Imperial Majesty, adverting to the inconvenience arising 
from such a circumstance, inquired from Ho-choong-taung, whether 
any person of the Embassy understood the Chinese language ; and 
being informed that the Embassador’s page, a boy then in his thir- 
teenth year, had alone made some proficiency in it, the Emperor had 
the curiosity to have the youth brought up to the throne, and de- 
sired him to speak Chinese. Either what he said, or his modest 
countenance, or manner, was so pleasing to his Imperial Majesty, 
that he took from his girdle a purse, hanging from it for holding 
areca nut, and presented it to him.* 

Throughout the day, the Emperor’s attention to his Eu- 
ropean guests did not abate. A banquet being served, he sent 
to them several dishes from his own table. Soon after the Am- 
bassador’s return, he received from the Emperor presents of 
Silks, porcelaine, and tea, for himself and all the gentlemen of 
his suite. ‘The next example of civility was an invitation to 
his Excellency and his suite to see the pleasure-grounds of 
Zhe-hol. ‘The appointment of any courtier of rank to attend 
the Ambassador in his tour might have appeared a sufficient 
honour : but his Excellency was not a little surprised, when he 
found that the prime minister himself had been ordered to give 
up some portion of his time from the calls of government, to 
accompany a stranger in a tour of pleasure and curiosity. The 
grounds of Zhe-hol included the utmost variety of surface; 
some parts bearing the hardy oaks of northern hills, and others 
the tender plants of southern vallies. ‘The whole seemed cal- 
culated to exhibit the striking contrast of rugged wildness and 


cultivated softness. ; 
Gil... s. 


[To be concluded in another Article.] 





Art. II. The Lives of Dr. Fohn Donne; Sir Henry Wotton; Mr. 
Richard Hooker ; Mr. George Herbert ; and Dr. Robert Sanderson ; 
by Isaac Walton. With Notes, and the Life of the Author. 
By Thomas Zouch, M.A. 4to. pp. 520. 11. 7s. Boards. 
Robson, &c. 1796. 

i pe memoirs of these eminent men, as written by Walton, 

are well-known and much-esteemed specimens of biograe 
phy. ‘To Mr. Zouch, therefore, the public are obliged for 
this elegant edition of them; which he has rendered very va- 
luable by notes, containing many historical and literary anece 
dotes, illustrative and explanatory ; and by a copious life of the 
original author. ‘To the fervent piety and simple narrative 
which distinguish the style and modes of thinking of honest 

Walton, are added the polite erudition and accurate research 

of the present editor. We imagine that our readers will be 


pleased, 
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“pleased with a short extract or two from the notes in this vo- 
lume ; which will, in some degree, enable them to judge of 
the entertainment here furnished. 


© Verses by Sir Henry Wotton “ on his Mistress*, the Queen of Boke- 
mia.’ 
s¢ You meaner deauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes, 
More by your number than your Jigh, 
You common people of the skies, — 
What are you when the sun shall rise? 


‘¢ You curious chanters of the wood, 
That warble forth Dame Nature’s lays, 
Thinking your voices understood 
By your weak accents; what’s your praise 

When Philomel her voice shall raise ? 

«¢ You violets that first appear 
By your pure purple mantles known, 

Like the proud wirgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own, 
What are you when the rose is blown ? 
«* So when my mistress shall be seen, 
In form and deauty of her mind, 
By virtue first, then choice a gucen, 
Tell me, if she were not design’d 
The eclipse and glory of her kind.”’ 


Such extravaganzas were in the true spirit of the times. A 
somewhat similar one will presently appear in, prose. 

Having long entertained a high degree of respect for the 
memory of the “ Divine Herbert,” as he was commonly 
styled, (and whose pious poetry was among the prime compa- 
nions of our younger days,) we cannot resist the present op- 
portunity of quoting a passage or two from this publication, 
relative to his literary character.—'The good Herbert, it ap- 
pears, could, ona fit occasion, (but it was in his,younver days,) 
be as polite a courtier as he was, on all his professional occa= 
sions, a sound divine: witness the following anecdote: 

‘ Mr. George Herbert, being Prelector in the Rhetorique Schocl 
in Cambridge anno 1618, passed by those flvent orators that domi- 
neered in the pulpits of Athens and Rome, and insisted to read upon 
an oration of king James, which he analysed, shewed the concinnity 
of the parts, the propriety of the phras ec, the height and power of 
it to move the affections, the style utterly unfnown to the antients, who 
could not conceive what kingly eloquence was 3 in respect of -whi¢h 





‘* A title by which he gallantly complimented her Majesty, after 
hé sas employed i in serving" her cause, while he was embassador in 
Germany.’ 


*--Rey. Oct. 1797. | L those 
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those noted demagogi were but hirelings, and tributary rhetoricians.? 
See Bishop Hacket’s ‘ Life of Archbishop Williams.” 


We will now exhibit Mr. Herbert in a more favourable 
light to our readers, as the author of the following verses on 


¢ Church Music.’ 


‘ Sweetest of sweets, I thank you: when displeasure 

Did through my body wound my mind, 

You took me thence, and in your house of pleasure 
A dainty lodging me assign’d. 

Now [ in you without a body move, 
Rising and falling with your wings; 

We both together sweetly live and love, 
Yet say sometimes God help poor kings! 

Comfort, [ll die; for if you post from me, 
Sure I shall do so, and much more: 

But if I travel in your companie, 
You know the way to heaven’s door.’ 


With not more sensibility to the powers of music, but in an 
higher strain, did Milton afterward sing of this popular part of 
religious worship. 


“© There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voic’d choir below; 
In service high, and anthem clear, 
As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes !’” 


To gratify the classic reader, we produce the following ex 
tract from a speech m which Mr. Herbert, as public orator m 
Cambridge, addressed Charles the First on his return from 
Spain, in 1623: 

© Scio belli nomen splendidum esse §F gloriosum. Dum animus grandis 
suigue impos triumphos &F victortas quast frana ferox spumantia mandit; 
juvat micare gladio, &F mucronem tntueri. 

“ Fam nunc minaci murmure cornuum 
Stringuntur aures; jam iui strepunt ; 
Fam fulgor armorum fugaces 
Terret equos, equitumque vultus.” 


Cum tamen splendida plerumque vitrea sint, claritatem fragilitate corrum. 
pentias neque de privato agamus bono, sed publico; certe fatendum est ante- 
ferendam bello pacem, sine qua omnis vita procella, SF mundus solitudo. 
Pace, filti sepeliunt patves; bello, patres filios: pace, egri sanantur; 
bello, etiam sant intereunt; pace, securilas in agris est; bello neque intra 
muros: pace, avium'cantus expergefacit 3 bello, tube ac tympana: pax no- 
yum orbem aperuit, bellum destruit veterem : 
<6 Evpnyn yiwpyor xay Télpcess TpePes NAAW <5 
Tlorspeos de xur Badia xaxos ape.” 


Herbert’s Works.’ 
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As these Lives are all included in the biographical collections 
with which the English press has in our time so much teemed, 
we think it unnecessary to multiply our extracts from this publi- 
cation ; which, nevertheless, abounds with materials from which 
might be collected great plenty of entertainmeti# for the gene- 


rality of readers. Smyth .- 


———s 





Art. III. Llusirations of Prophecy: in the Course of which are elu- 
cidated many Predictions, which occur in Isaiah, or Daniel, in the 
Writings of the Evangelists, or the Book of Revelation; and 
which are thought to foretell, among other great Events, a Revo- 
lution in France, favourable to the Interests of Mankind, the 
Overthrow of the Papal Power, and of Ecclesiastical 'T yranny, 
the Downfal of Civil Despotism, and the subsequent Melioration 
of the State of the World: together with a large Collection of 
Extracts, interspersed through the Work, and ol from nume- 
rous Commentators ; and particularly from Joseph Mede, a 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin, Dr. Henry More, Dr. John Owen, Dr. 
Cressener, Peter Jurieu, Brenius, Bishop Chandler, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Mr. William Lowth, Fleming, Bengelius, Daubuz, 
Whitby, Lowman, Bishop Newton, and Bishop Hurd. 2 Vols. 
Svo. pp. 843. 14s. Boards. 1796; no Bookseller’s Name. 

IN oTHnNG can more fully shew the necessity of extreme cau 

tion and difidence in explaining scripture-prophecies, 

than the various and even contradictory interpretations which 
have, of late, been given of many of the predictions in the 
Revelation of John; and especially the zeal and confidence 
with which different writers have pressed this obscure book into 
the service of their respective political systems. Some dispo- 
sition towards this practice is observable in the work which 
we now announce to our readers; and therefore we think it 
necessary to receive with some degree of distrust the author’s 
application of prophecy to the events of the present time. 

The circumstance which led the way to this publication was, 
as the author informs his readers, an application which had 
been made of some passages, in Mr. Fleming’s apocalyptic dis- 
courses, to the French monarchy; which appeared to him in- 
jurious to the cause of liberty, and unjust to the writer. ‘Two 
long chapters are, in the opening of the work, employed in 
shewing that Mr. Fleming’s application of the fourth vial to 
France is so far from favouring the re-establishment of the 
French monarchy, that it strongly expresses his expectation that 
it would be greatly humbled, and at length destroyed. A 
large subsequent portion of the volume is devoted to the pur- 
pose of proving, that the e/eventh chapter of the Apocalypse 
relates to France and the French revolution. A prediction in 
the 16th chapter, ver. 13—16., is explained, as announcing a 
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military combination of divers European kings against the 
happiness of mankind. Another passage, chap. xiv. ver. 9, to. 
is cited as a denunciation against those who pay a servile obe- 
dience to the unholy commands of the civil magistrate, and the 
hierarchy. In St. Paul’s prophecy concerning the man of sin, 
and on the prediction of the destructior. of Babylon in the book 
of the Revelation, are read by this author the character and 
downf. Il of all the national churches of Europe: in other pas- 
sages, he finds plain indications of the destruction of all the 
governments which are oppressive and antichristian, through- 
out the world. 

These details will be,sufficient to shew with what ideas and 
expectations this writer sat down to the study of scripture- 
prophecy, and may warrant us in cautioning our readers 
against admitting, with implicit confidence, the interpretations 
given in the original parts of this work. The publication, 
however, bears marks of ingenuity ; and it is valuable as a 
large collection of passages from various authors on the subject 
of prophecy, and of miscellaneous matter, historical and geo- 
graphical. 

‘Yhe author’s remarks on our Saviour’s prophecy, recorded 
in the 21st chapter of Luke, and in the 24th chapter of Mat- 
thew, may deserve particular mention, as containing an inge- 
nious refutation of former interpretations, and assigning at 
least plausible reasons for referring the latter part to the period 
of the Millenium predicted in the bock of Revelation; when, 
according to this writer, Christ will refgn on earth, not in per- 
son, but in the universal operation of his religion, causing the 
overthrow of tyranny, and the establishment of universal free- 
dom, virtue, and happiness. <A short passage, at the close of 
the work, we shall quote; to exemplify the writer’s style, 
which is clear ana nervous, and his sentiments, which are li- 
beral and philanthropic: the passage will, at jeast, present to 
the reader’s fancy a pleasing vision. Speaking of the Mille- 
iium, he says: 

¢ Human life will rarely be endancered by the potsons of the mi- 
neral, vegetable, or animal kingdoms; malignity will not administer 
them ; accident will seldom stumble upon them ; and, when they do 
touch the skin, or enter the stomach, their fatal effects will gene- 
rally be counteracted by the application of antidotes, which time has 
discovered to be little less than infallible. Beasts of prey will be ex- 
tirpated; or they will be awed by the neighbourhood and by the 
power of man. The inhabitants of every city will sleep, unappre- 
hensive of the dagger of the assassin; such as travel the public, and 
such as pursue the most private road, will alike be secure from the 
lawless assault of the robber; and those, who traverse the trackless 
ocean, will navigate their ships, and conduct their traffic, without 
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recurring to any measures of defence against the desperate enterprizes 
of the pirate. Capital punishments will be annulled. Maxims of 
false honour wi!l no longer give birth to duelling, nor despair to sui- 
cide. Men will not be sacrificed, as obstinate heretics, or as expia- 
tory victims, at the suggestion of the bigot or the fanatic. From 
successive improvements in the structure and the management of 
ships; from a more complete and accurate knowledge of seas, and 
rocks, and winds; from the practical precautions suggested by the 

reat advances, which will doubtless be made in electricity; as well 
as from the ideas, which will generally prevail of the high value to 
be set on human life, and the criminality of a wanton exposure of it 
to the hazard of destruction; a hope may not irrationally be enter- 
tained, that the fury of the tempest will be disarmed of half its force, 
that the lightning will lose much of its terrors, and that, in conse- 
quence, the relics of ship-wrecked vessels will scarcely ever be cast 
even upon the most dangerous or the most commercial shores. ‘The 
torch of civil dissension and of domestic treason will be extinguished ; 
and, the causes of the hostility of nations being annihilated, or their 
interfering interests being adjusted by mutual concession and amicable 
negotiation, no longer will thousands of the human race be collected 
together to slaughter each cther, upon the field of battle, or upon 
the bosom of the deep. Nor will a pacific behavicur be confined to 
those nations alone, which are entitled civilized. The various tril.cs 
of savages, that inhabit the less frequented climes, having undergone 
a revolution in their manners and their situation, will relinquish the 
use of the arrow and the spear, the battle-ax and the scalping-knife. 
In the treatment of diseases, and in the cure of wounds, ignorance 
and inexperience will cease to bea fruitful source of the destruction of 
life ; and no longer will men be swept away in crowds by those conta- 
gious disorders, which care and skill are capable of remedying. Nor 
will they prematurely destroy themselves by a course of debauchery, 
or by habits of intoxication. 

‘ Sorrow and pain, also, in comparison of the ascendant they for- 
merly had upon the globe, may be said to be excluded from it ; for 
with the former things, which are passed away, with Bad Government 
and False Religion, not only war, discord, and pestilence will, in a 
great degree, be banished from the world; but also those other evils 
which naturally flow from the same sources, sloth and ignorance, hy- 
pocrisy and persecution, superstition and infidelity, excessive poverty 
and intemperate labour.’ 

The anonymous author intimates an intention of pursuing 
his ideas concerning the Millenium in a future publication, in 
which he proposes, on deductions of reason and experience, to 
treat of the probable improved state of mankind at a future pe- 
riod. From the degree of talent shewn in this publicition, we 
are inclined to augur well of a work in which the writer will 


chiefly rely on his own powers. 
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Art. IV. An Essay on the Originality and Permanency of the Biblical 
Hebrew: with an Application to the leading Principle of a Mo- 
dern Unbeliever, who denies the Existence of any written Word 
of God. By the Rev. Gerald Fitz-gerald, D.D. S.F.T.C. and 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Dublin. 8vo. pp. 240. 


6s. 6d. Boards. Dublin, Mercier; London, Robinsons. 1796. 


HE principal design of this work, as the author informs us, 
is to shew the weakness of Mr. Paine’s arguments against 
the, possibility of communications being made to mankind 
through the medium of languages. The execution of this plan 
rendered it neceflary ¢ to unfold the principles and peculiarities 
of the Hebrew tongue;’ and the objects of investigation are, 

‘ First, the origin and priority of the Hebrew language. 

‘Secondly, the permanency of its characters, or letters ; and 

‘Thirdly, their independence, with respect to the vowel 
points.’ 

Dr, F. thinks that the discussion of these topics is of more 
consequence than, at first view, may appear ; ‘as it goes to the 
authority of the scriptures themselves, and offers a new argu- 
ment in their favour.’ 

In order to shew the priority of the Hebrew language, Dr. 
F. takes it for granted that language itself came, originally, by 
inspiration. ‘This he deems ‘ evident from the history of the 
formation of man, which acquaints us, that whatever Adam 


called any creature, that was the name thereof, (Gen. ii. 19.) 


This mode of reasoning will, we apprehend, weigh but little 
with his unbelieving adversary ; who will call the whole story 
a Jewish fable, or at best an allegorical tale, and will maintain 
that the Doctor argues @ nec probato, nec concesso. In the sup- 
position, even, that the narrative in Genesis is strictly and li- 
terally historical, it does not, in our apprehension, prove that 
the language of Adam was inspired, but only that he was made 
with organs capable of speech; that is, of articulation; and if 

this be called inspiration, we have no objection to the term. 
Dr. F.’s next assumption is that the original tongue, thus 
communicated to man by the Creator, was preserved pure and 
perfect in the particular family of Abraham; which, having 
no concern in the building of Babel, may be believed not to 
have forfeited the privilege ‘ by a participation in the guilt of 
those who were concerned.’— Where did our author learn that 
Peleg, the progenitor of Abraham, had no concern in the 
building of Babel? where did he learn that, on the confusion 
of languages, which then is said to have happened, the primi- 
tive inspired tongue remained ‘ pure and imperfect’ in the fa- 
mily of Peleg, and was in that purity and perfection transmit- 
ted 
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ted from Peleg to Abraham, while it was lost in the whole 
numerous posterity of Joktan, Peleg’s own brother? For our 
part, we cannot think that Abraham, while he was in Chaldea, 
spoke any other language than that of his father ‘Terah, and his 
brother Nahor ; and their language, we doubt not, was the 
common tongue of Chaldea at that period. If any change took 
place in the language of Abraham, it must have been after he 
left his own country and kindred, and went to settle, or so- 
journ, in a distant land. Admitting, with Dr. F., that the 
Canaanites, or Phoenicians, speke a dialect intelligible to Ab- 
raham, on his first arrival among them, (which is not altos 
gether certain,) we have every reason to think that, if there 
were any considerable dialectic difference, he would be much 
more likely to adopt by degrees their phraseology, than they 
would be to adopt that of a stranger; and, in truth, there ap- 
pears to have been a much greater aflinity between the antient 
Phoenician and the Biblical Hebrew, than between this latter 
and the Chaldee ; at least, the Chaldee of the days of Daniel 
and Ezra.—In fact, it is known that the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, as well as the original Phenician, 
are all sister dialects . but which of them is the eldest sister, or 
whether any one of them be the primitive language of mankind, 
are questions not so easily solved, and can only be probably 
conjectured from intrinsic marks of simplicity. 

Accordingly, to this criterion our learned author more espe- 
cially appeals: for his arguments drawn from the longevity of 
the Patriarchs, and from the Hebrew Paranomasia, appear to 
us of little or no weight.—* Not only says he) the proper 
names, but the common words of the venerable language, 
coitribute to prove its originality; or at least its priority to any 
other.—To illustrate this observation (continues he) I have se- 
lected and arranged such Hebrew words as must readily sug- 
gest their derivatives in the Greek and Latin languages, and 
even in our own, from an obvious correspondence in sound and 
signification *; from which he infers that they form a strong 
presumptive evidence of the originality of the Hebrew. With« 


out wishing. however, to dispute nis English, Latin, ond Greek 


derivations. (some of which we could shew to be forced,) we will 
grant, foramoment, that they are a//derivobie from the Hebrew: 
but then it byna means toilows that the Hebr>w is the primitive 
tongue. The Doctor’s examples should not have been selected 
from the Greek or Latin, but from some, or all, of the Ori- 
ental Dialects. He should have endeavoured to shew that all 
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* They are classed in alphabetical order, at the end of the vo- 
upie. 
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these dialects have more the appearance of being daughters of 
the Hebrew, than its sisters.—TVhis, indeed, is. attempted,— 
but, we think, without success. Let us briefly review his ar- 
guments: 

_ The first is drawn from ¢ the precision and varied significa- 
tion of the Hebrew roots ;’ his proof of precision is that the 
radicals are few in number, and have generally various, many 
of them figurative, and some of them even opposite, significa- 
tions. How this can produce precision, we cannot well con- 
ceive ; we should rather imagine that it must create confusion. 
We are far, however, from thinking that the case is properly 
stated. We firmly believe that every radical word in the He- 
brew, as well as in all other languages, was at first the sign of 
only one precise idea; and that all its other significations are 
either figurative, or similitudinary ; and the more these are 
multiplied, the more obscure, and the less precise, the lan- 
guage becomes. | 

Has not "ju five different significations, to sing—a present, 
—an enemy—a town—a wall—an ox,—all derived from the 
same root, which is #o observe with earnestness and attention ? 
‘This, we confess, is a wonderful root indeed ; which, we sup- 
pose, our author has borrowed from Schultens, or Robertson : 
but we believe that there never existed so complex a root in any 
language ; and that the word “jw in its various acceptations 
1s derived from not less than shree different original roots ; | 
which we may still trace in some one or other of the Oriental 
dialects. —We have a word in our own language which has 
two opposite meanings; the word Let; which signifies to 
permit and to hinder. “Will it be said that it sprang, in each of 
these significations, from the same source? The great difhculty, 
in tracing words to their first. elements, arises from the contt- 
nual fluctuation of vocal sounds, the various pronunciation of 
the same letters, and the permutation of letters of a similar 
sound, or belonging to the same organs of articulation. We 
agree with our author when he asserts that ¢ the various signi- 
fications of Hebrew words are, in common lexicons, laid down 
in so confused and incoherent a manner, that they seem to 
have little or no connexion?’ but to what is this principally 
owing? ‘To the absurd idea of drawing the various meanings 
of the same combination of letters from the same root; and 
that root for the most part as metaphysical as the one from 
which Dr. F. derives the word \Yi2°. 

After all, if the priority of a language be to be proved in this 
manner, the Arabic comes nothing short of the Hebrew,—to 
say no more: as the Doctor must well know :—but the He- 
brew is not only § distinguished by a variety of significations, 
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branching out from the same original root, but also by a vari-. 


ety of words that have nearly the same signification: for no 
language delights more in syxonimous terms than the Hebrew,’ 
Just before, we had a proof of the priority of the language from 
its poverty, now we have one from its richness. Let us see 
what this richness is. ‘ We find (says the Doctor) not fewer 
than #2 names of God. Fehovah, Jah, Fiyeh, El, Eloah, 
El:him, Adonai, Shaddai, Fehovah-Tzebaoth, and Eljon,’—These 
are so far from being synonimous terms, that they are all cither 
different attributes, or mere abbreviations; and it may as well 
be said that we have as many names for God, in our language, 
as we have epithets for him. Yet what is this compared with 
the drabic Lion, which, we are told, has a thousand such synont- 
mous names ; and which, we know, has above a hundred ? 
Another argument, in favour of his Hebrew, is deduced b 
the author from its number of conjugations (i. e. voices) being less 
than that of the Arabic conjugations :— but of what Arabic ? of 
that which was coeval with the Biblical Hebrew? If not, the 
comparison is not fair: although, perhaps, the matter properly 
considered, even the present vernacular Arabic has not more 
conjugations than the Hebrew: or at most but two more. 
Why not compare it with the Syriac, which has only four con- 
jugations? or with the Samaritan, which has only three ?-— 
¢ But the radical words in Arabic greatly exceed those in He- 
brew.’ This proves the superior richness of the former, but by 
no means the priority of the latter.--* ‘he Hebrew has fewer 
letters than the Arabic, which is an additional proof of its com- 
parative precision: for its alphabet consists but of 22 letters, 
the Arabic of 28.’ ‘This is not just. Dr. F. must know that 
the more antient Arabic alphabets consisted of the same number 
of letters, and were arranged in the same order with the He- 
brew alphabet: but even in the present Arabic alphabet, there 
are not more real letters than in the present Masoretic alpha- 
bet. For Thse, cha, DhAsal, Sjin, Dad, Da, Gain, are as much 
the same letters with Ze, Hha, Dal, Sin, Sad, Ta, Ain; as in 
Hebrew Sim is the same with Skin, and Bheth, ghimel, Dhaleth, 
Chaph, Phe, Thau are the same with Beth, Gimel, Daleth, Caph, 
Pe, Tau: that is, whether they be pronounced with or with- 
out an aspiratien. ‘The Diacritic points only shew how it is 
customary to pronounce those letters in such and such words 5 
as has been sometimes done in our own pronouncing diction- 
aries, without multiplying the letters of ouralphabet. For the 
rest, we are little concerned about the priority of either of those 
languages: nor do we think that it has any connection with the 
arguments in favour of a revelation communicated by writing ; 
which, if otherwise properly authenticated, would be just as 
worthy 
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worthy of acceptation in the Welsh or Irish, as in the Greek or 
Hebrew. © 
We proceed now to the second part, in which the author 
treats on the origin of alphabetic writing, and particularly of the 
Hebrew alphabet; the letters of which (says he) ¢ are not to be 
considered as mere marks, like the Greek and Roman letters, 
but zdea/ or significant; each denoting some figure to which it 
bears‘an analogy or resemblance: hence, they may be defined 
contracted delineations of the objects which they signify.” Thus 
Aleph signifies and resembles an ox; Beth, a house, Ghimel 
acamel’s neck, Daleth a door, &c.—Without, at present, calling 
in question-the reality of these pretended resemblances and 
contracted delineations, we see not how they can tend to esta- 
blish the absclute originality, or even the comparative priority, 
of the Hebrew language. ‘The letters of the Syriac and Arabic 
alphabets have the very same names, though somewhat differ- 
ently pronounced; and these names, in the two last-mentioned 
tongues, have appellative significations, sometimes seemingly 
more appropriate than those of the Hebrew.—What is all 
this, however, when put in competition with the Irish alpha- 
bet? We have seen a manuscript dissertation, in which the 
ingenious author seriously labours to shew,—what we are con- 
vinced he seriously believes,— that the names of those seventeen 
letters contain not only the mystery of one God in three per- 
sons, but the whole decalogue, and the whole ceconomy of the 
gospel! 
In ch. v. Dr. F. takes part with Hottinger and his support- 
ers, against Morinus and Kennicott; the latter of whom he 
thinks greatly prepossessed in favour of the Samaritan Penta- 


" teuch; especially in that passage of Deut. xxvii. q. in which it 


has Gerezim instead of Hbal, ‘The controversy is not of great 
moment; yet we are inclined to think with Kennicott, after all 
that we have seen urged against him, that the probability of 
corruption lies on the side of the Jews. If Kennicott were pre- 
possessed in favour of the Samaritan copy, Hottinger had still 
a greater prepossession for the present Jewish copy; and, we 
believe, it would not be dificult to shew that his prejudices are 
not nearly so well grounded. ‘Towards the end of this chapter, 
the author puts an argument in the mouth of Kennicott, which 
the Doctor, if stilliiving, would certainly disclaim. Indeed, we 
think, he has totally misunderstood Dr. K.’s meaning. It does 
not follow that, because three corrupt copies of the Samaritan 
Pentatench do not invalidate the better readings of other copies, 
therefore three good and accurate copies may not invalidate a 
score of such 2s are corrupt and tnaccurate, in scme particular 
reading. Dr. K. opposes the uniformity of the Samaritan copies 

in 
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in reading Gerezim, to the uniformity of the Hebrew copies in 
reading Kba/; and the question (a critical one) is, which is the 
original reading ? 

Ch. vi. treats on the question whether the Septuagint version 
was made from a Samaritan ora Hebrew copy? Dr. F. adopts 
the latter opinion, —but he seems to have read only Hottinger 
on the subject, and most probably has not seen the later Ger- 
man writers, who have, with our Selden and Whiston, defend- 
ed the other side of the question ; particularly, Hassencamp, 
whose Latin dissertation was published at Marpurg in 1765, 
and the same subject re-discussed by him in German, and pub- 
fished at Minden in 1775. —One alternative is, to us, evident; 
If the Septuagint translators of the Pentateuch did not translate 
from a Samaritan copy, they either translated from a corrupt 
Hebrew copy, or our present Hebrew copies are corrupted. 

The subject of ch. vii. we shall give in the author's own ana- 
lysis ; 


‘ The supposed change of Letters by Ezra unfounded—Credulity 
of St. Jerome—the Autograph of Moses—not the only book of the 
Law preserved by the Jews during the Captivity—Argument from 
Targums answered—no two fold Character in use among the Jews 
——Bruce’s Argument in favour of the Ethiopic—does not affect the 
Antiquity of the Hebrew—the Hebrew Alphabet the original or 
parent Alpiiabet—summary of the foregoing arguments—collectivel 


taken they demonstrate the originality and purity of the Biblical He- 
brew—an objection from the points.’ 


All these propositions he endeavours to establish, with inge- 
nuity and learning: but we are still so unfortunate as te differ 
with him «lmost on every point.—-We cannot admit that, in 
this case, Jerom was credulous.—We cannot admit, without a 
proof, that the autograph of Moses was in the possession of 
the Jews after their ciptivity—We cannot admit that there 
were no twofold characters in use among the Jews.—Nor can 
we allow that the Hebrew alphabet (if Dr F’. means the present 
squ re Cixaldee characters) was the original or parent alphabet. 
We request, however, that our scepticism may not deter the 
biblical student from perusing the whole of the Doctor’s argu- 
ments; and let him then judge for himself how far, collsctivel 
taken, they demonstrate the originality and purity of the Biblical 
Hebrew. 

The eighth chapter of the volume is entirely employed about 
the vowel points. On this subject we have the pleasure of 
being able, with very few exceptions, to adopt the author’s 
principles. ‘The chicf point on which we differ is about the 
antiquity of these same points. Dr. F. thinks that they may 
have existed in the time of Ezra; we think they could not exist 
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till many centuries afterward: but we concur in deeming them 
no essential part of the Hebrew language. 

~ Ch. ix. and last is an application of the whole work to the 
leading principle of Paine’s Age of Reason: namely, that 
human language, whether in speech or in print, cannet be the ve- 
bicle of the word of God.—Mt. Paine has advanced a dangerous, 
and, we think, a ridiculous paradox: but we do not imagine 
that the general arguments used by Dr. F. are the most proper 


rent language, to prove that God has spoken to mankind: it is 
enough to overturn Paine’s argument, that there isa possibility 
of God’s communicating his will to man by any language ; and 
that he has actually done so in the Hebrew language. We bee 
lieve the doctrines of Jesus, as contained in the Greek gospels, 
to be as much, at least, the true word of God, as the doctrines 
of Moses contained in the Hebrew Pentateuch ; and if a new 
revelation in English or French were well supported by as 
strong motives of credibility, we should have the same reason 
for believing that God had communicated his will in French or 
English, as we have now for believing that he communicated his 
will in Greek and Hebrew. The arguments in favour of Reve- 
lation, against such stubborn men as Paine, will lose none of 
their strength by such concessions : onthe contrary, unencum- 
bered by weak or suspicious auxiliaries, they will fight their way 
with more concentrated force, and push their advantages with 
more activity and effect. | 

Long as this article already is, we must, in justice to the 
author, give a specimen of his writing as well as of his argu- 
ments ; and it shall be taken from the conclusion of the work, 
which we deem the least exceptionable of the whole: 


« Mr. Paine professes to believe, that religious duties consist in doing 
justice, loving mercy, and endeavouring to make our fellow-creatures 
happy; and I shall not question the sincerity either of his belief or 
practice in these respects; but I ask, whence did he derive them ? 
whence his knowledge of the nature and obligations of these, and 
other moral and religious duties? the Creation does not intuitively im- 
press them on the mind; else, why is not their evidence uniform and 
universal? were it so, it would be contrary to experience and analogy 
in all other instances: A knowledge of Naiural Philosophy, of Na- f 
tural History, or of any other useful science, cannot be attained with. 
out attentive care, and, seldom, without laborious study: As well 
might Mr. Paine say, he could circumnavigate the Earth without the 
aid of a compass, as that he could acquire just notions of God, and 
the duties of religion, without the aid of K<velation direct or deri- 
vative: If he has not read the Scriptures, he has read books inte 
which their spirit has been transfused---he has read them pera’ at 
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least, of which his remarks and references, however ill-founded *, are 
a sufficient proof: To this cause, or in other words to the education 
he has received in a Christian country, does he owe whatever is true 
in his reasoning on the word of God; what is false he owes to his 
own ignorance and presumption : Hence the following rant, in which 
he has thought proper to indulge himself; ‘ It is only in Creation 
that a!l our ideas and conceptions of a word of God can unite; the 
Creation speaketh an universal language, independently on human 
speech or human language, multiplied and various as they be; it is 
an ever-existing original, which every man can read; it cannot be 
forged—it cannot be counterfeited—it cannot be lost—it cannot be 
altered—it cannot be suppressed ; it does not depend on the will of 
man, whether it shall be published or not ; it publishes itself from 
one end of the earth to the other; it preaches to all nations and to 
all worlds ; and this word of God reveals to man all that is necessary 
for man to know of God 7.” 

¢ That the word of God does reveal this we admit, but it is the 
word of God, as contained—not in the Creation we behold, but in 
the Holy Scriptures which qe read: It is here we are informed, that 
it is ** the Lord of all power who made the earth and created man 
upon it—who stretched out the Heavens and commanded all their 
hosts—who measured the waters in the hollow of his hands, and 
meted out the Heavens with a span—who weighed the mountains in 
scales and the hills in a balance :—-Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world—even from 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God !”’ 

¢ Such is the language—the plain, intelligible, though sublime lan- 
guage of the Bible—a language which every one may read, whocanread 
—which has not deen _forged—which has not been counterfeited which 
has not, with respect to any thing of importance, been altered—lost, nor 
suppressed—which publishes to all nations—not only the wisdomand omni- 
potence, but also the goodness of that Divine Being, vpen whom the 
eyes of all wait, and who gives them their meat in due season—who 
openeth his hand, and filleth all things living with plenteousness. 

‘ The inference from this is obvious, that we ** love one another,” 
for ‘* God is love,’”? who ** maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust ;’—yet, who 
will reward every man according to his works : Hence the true Christ- 
ian’s confidence and consolation—his fortitude in danger, and his re- 
signation in calamity : He takes the truth of the Lord for his shield 
and buckler, therefore, he is not ‘ afraid for the terror by night, nor 
for the arrow that flieth by day—tor the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness—nor the destruction that wasteth at noon day t.”—Does 
the Creation we behold speak a language like this ?. does it reveal ty 








‘¢* He refers, for instance, to the rgth Psalm, as a true Deis‘ical 
composition, which takes the look of Creation as the word of God, 
without referring to any other book : It 1s only necessary to read the 7th 
and 8th verses of this psalm, for a refutation.’ 

«+ Age cf Reacoa, p. 23, 24.’ 

‘t Psalm xct of the Bible-version.? 
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man, under such circumstances, all that is necessary for man to know $ 
—If not, let the unbeliever tremble ; or, at least, let him learn to re- 
spect the Holy Scriptures, from which such advantages are derived ; 
for, whatever he may asscrt, or insinuate to the contrary, ‘ verily 
there is a reward for the righteous—doubtless there is a God that 


judgeth the earth.” 


¢ But it is not my design to pursue the arguments of Mr. Paine 
beyond the limits which I have prescribed to myself in this Essay = 
Whether Human Language, the gift of God; or the Creation at 
large, the work of his hands, be the proper vehicle of his word ? was 
a question which I thought merited particular consideration, from 
the artful manner in which the adversary has stated it, and the dan- 
gerous Consequences he has thence deduced against the existence of 
all Scriptural Revelation: If it be said, that I have dwelt longer in 
the discussion than the nature of the question seems to require, 1 
answer in the words of a periodical writer on a similar occasion, that 
«¢ my excuse must be sought in the importance of the subject, and 
the celebrity of the man *.” 


We would now take our Jeave of this learned writer, in 
strict amity ‘and cordiality, though we have found ourselves 


under the necessity of differing from him in argument. Ged..s 





Art. V. The Minister: a Tragedy. In Five Acts. Translated from 
the German of Schiller. By M. G. Lewis, Esq. M. P. Author 
of the Monk. 8vo. 4s. 6d. sewed. Bell, Oxford-itreet. 1797- 


r Schiller’s « Cabal and Love” we gave some account in N.S. 

vol. xvii p. 310. ‘This is another tranflation of the same 
original, by the vigorous hand of the author of the Monk. Of 
the spirit and energy which animate it, a scene will enable the 
reader to judge: perhaps the eloquent author too often em- 
broiders and decorates that bold simplicity which distinguishes 
the glowing diction of the German. 


¢ Aucusta. [With gentleness and dignity. ] 

¢ You are the only man, Rosenberg, who has ever dared to blame 
me to my face: You are the only man, to whom would I deign a vin- 
dication of my conduct. That you reject my hand but raises you 
in my opinion: that you accuse the goodness of my heart can easily 
obtain my forgiveness, since I cannot but believe this contempt to be 
affected. He who dares outrage a woman, when she needs but a sin- 
gle night to effect his ruin, must be well convinced of the generosity of 
her soul, ...... or must be the most senseless of madmen. That 
you place to my account the sorrows of the land, may God, the All- 
owerful, the All-wise, forgive you, when Yourself, the Prince, and 
I shall be summoned before his throne! But in my person you have 
dared to outrage England, my own, own England! “Tis my duty and 
my glory to disprove the insults which you have east upon my native land. 








¢* See Monthly Rewew for Sept. 1794, p. 82.’ 
* Casimir, 
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‘Casimir. [Leaning upon his sword.] 
¢ I wait with impatience for your reply.’ 
© AUGUSTA. 


¢ Hear then those circumstances, which none except yourself 
has ever known; .... which none except yourself shall ever 





know. Rosenberg... I am not that low obscure adventurer, 
which the world esteems me. My lineage is such as I need not blush 
to name: I should be proud to say that my ancestors were princes, 
had not my infamy made me unworthy of their blood Behold in 
me the daughter of the unhappy Thomas Norfolk, of that Norfolk, 
who fell a victim to his attachment for the Queen of Scots. My 
father, chamberlain to the cruel Elizabeth, was accused of maintain- 
ing treasonable correspondence with France: words were misinter- 
preted ; letters were forged; and the decree of perjured enemies 
doomed Norfolk to the scaffold. His possessions were confiscated, 
and his family was banished the kingdom. My mother died on the 
same day that her husband was executed. Myself, then scarce four- 
teen, fled with my nurse to Germany. My whole wealth consisted 
in a few jewels of inconsiderable value, and this family-portrait, to 
part with which no poverty could ever induce me: my mother, 
my unfortunate broken-hearted mother, bound it rouad my neck as 
she lay upon the bed of death; she kissed it, and sanctitied her 
present with a dear, an eternal farewell! [Casimir becomes thoughtful, 
and gazes upon Augusta with interest and anxiety. She continues with in- 
éreasing emotion.] Without fortune or pretection.....enfeebled 
by sickness, deprived of my name.... a foreigner, and an orphan, 
did I arrive at Hamburgh. All my science consisted in a slight 
knowledge of French, of embroidery, and of the harp. These accom- 
plishments I possessed but superficially ; ; but thoroughly was I skilled 
in feasting from gold and silver, in sleeping under damask canopies, 
in making ten servants fly at a wink, and receiving the adulation of 
courtiers as a tribute due to me. Four years had [ already passed in 
tears ; with them departed the last jewel of my little casket. My 
nurse “expired ; I was left friendless and alone—And now was it, that 
my fate conducted your Duke to Hamburgh ! I wandered upon 
the banks of the Alster. I gazed upon the stream, and already 
began to measure in fancy, whether these waters or my sorrows were 
the deepest. The Duke saw me, and I was followed to my miser- 
able home.—He discovered my abode, threw himself at my feet, and 
swore that he loved me. [She stops for a moment, through excess of 
agitation ; then proceeds in a faltering voice. }—All the images of my 
childhood now revived with seducing splendour i in my breast.—Dark 
as the grave, gloomed before me a “comfortless futurity.—My heart 
burned and panted to beat against another heart :—TI sank upon the 
Duke’s! [Turning away. ] “Now then condemn me. 
‘ CasiIMIR, | 
[Excessively affected, follows, and detains her.] 
‘ Lady !—-Heaven and earth! can I believe my senses? What have 
I done! "What a soul have I insulted ! My crime unveils itself to my 
eyes, and shocks me with its deformity. Curses on my inhumanity ! It 
makes me abhor myself.——No, lady, no ; you never can forvige me! 
15 * Aucusta. 
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¢ AucusrtTaA. 
[ Returns, having endeavoured to compose her agitation. 
© Hear me yet further. The Prince, *tis true, conquered my 





~ undefended youth ; but the blood of the Norfolks still glowed within 





my veins. «© Thou, Augusta,” whispered. to me in dreams my 
father’s spirit; ‘* Thou, qnce an high-born English Princess, canst 
thou deign to be the concubine of a German prince ???-—— Virtue 
and fatality still combated in my bosom, when your Duke conducted 
me to Brunswic, and a scene the most revolting was placed before 
my eyes. The voluptuousness of the great is an insatiable hyzna, 
the craving of whose appetite demands perpetual victims. Dreadfully 
had she laid this country waste: she had separated the bridegroom 
and the bride, and torn asunder the godlike bonds of marriage. Here 
she had destroyed the tranquil happiness of a whole family ; there she 
had lured into the snares of luxury ayoung inexperienced heart. Where- 
ever I looked, I saw the traces of debauchery; wherever I turned 
me, I heard dying pupils of the school of vice groan out their in- 
structor’s name in blasphemy and curses! ‘Then stepped I forth, the 
champion of offended virtue.-—I placed myself between the lamb and 
the tiger, ina moment of dalliance obtained from the Duke his princely 
promise, and he chained down the power of his nobles in. the bonds 
of law. To the sacrifice of the humble did I put a final stop, and 
my arms became the shelter of the helpless, the innocent, and the 
poor. 
‘Casimir. [Uneasy.] 
‘No further, lady! Oh! speak no further ! 


‘ AuGusTA. 

¢ This melancholy period gave place to another yet more melancholy. 
—The court was thronged with the outcasts of French and Italian 
Juxury. The Duke’s sceptre was the play-thing of flattering Pari- 
sian harlots, and the people bled and groaned under the government 
ef their caprice. Each of these lived her day; but none could main- 
tain her influence against mine : they showed themselves honoured by 
the Duke’s attachment; I convinced him, that the marks of mine 
did honour to himself: they still bade him remember, that he was 
their sovereign: I bade him forget, that he was any thing but my 
slave. . My rivals sank into obscurity, and I remained the undisputed 
mistress of his heart. Then did I govern the tyrant’s sceptre, who 
slumbered voluptuously in my embrace: then first did thy country, 
Rosenberg, feel the hand of humanity, and reposed in confidence on 
the bosom of Augusta. [4 pause, during which she gazes upon him 
tenderly. | Oh! that the only man whom [ wish not to mistake my 
character, should now compel me to become a boaster, and scorch my 
tranquil virtues in the blaze of admiration ! Rosenberg! ..... 
in silence and unobserved I have aided the poor and the despairing ; 
I have burst open the doors of prisons ; I have cancelled warrants for 





_the death of innocence. Many a frightful eternity upon the galleys 


have I shortened ; many a decree which separated body and soul, 
have I changed to milder punishments. Into wounds beyond my 
power to heal, I have poured that balsam which at least aliayed their 


anguish: I have hurled into the dust many a powerful villain; and 


often 
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often have I, with an harlot’s tear, preserved inviolate the chastity 
of virgins Ah! Youth, how sweet were then my feelings! How 
patiently, how proudly, could my heart support the reproaches of 
my princely blood, when a fresh wo taken myse'f from the cup 
of shame prevented it from ever reaching the lips of Innocence !— 
And now comes the man, whose love can alone repay me for all that 
I have suffered ; the man, whom perhaps my exhausted destiny 
«reated as my recompense for former sorrows; the man, whom [I 
alneady clasp in my dreams, burning with love, with esteem, with 
adoration! .... 
‘Casimir. [Jnterrupting her] 

¢ Hold, Lady, hold! You exceed the limits of our conference ! 
You should have cleared yourself from reproach, and you make me 
appear the most abject of criminals! Spare me, I beseech you! 
Spare-my heart, which is rent in pieces by confusion and remorse ! 


‘ AuGUSTA. 

¢ You must hear me, Casimir !«—must hear me now, or nevere 
Long did the heroine submit to hear your insults; now you must 
feel in your turn, must feel the whole burthen of these tears! Mark 
me, Rosenberg! Should an unfortunate, impetuously, irresistibly ate 
tracted towards you, clasp you to her bosom full of unutterable inex- 
tinguishable love;..... Rosenberg! ..... Should this unfor- 
tunate, bowed down with the consciousness of shame, disgusted with 
vicious pleasures, heroically exalted by the instigations of virtue, 
throw herself thus into your arms; [ZmJracing him in an eager and 
supplicating manner. |—should she do this, and you still pronounce the 
freezing word * Honour !”? ..... Should she pray, that through 
you she might be saved, that through you she might be restored to 
heaven! ..... [Yurning away her head, and speaking in an hollow 
faltering voice.] Or should she, her prayer refused, to escape from 
your image listen to the voice of despair, and plunge herself into yet 
more fearful depths of infamy and vice..... : 

‘Casimir. [Breaking from her. ] % 

‘ No, by Heaven! This is not to be endured! Lady, I am come 
pelled. ... Heaven and earth compel me to make the honest avowal 
of my sentiments and situation. | 

‘ Avcusra. [Hastening from him.] 

‘Ohi not now! By ail that is holy I entreat you, spare me in 
this cruel moment, when the stabs of a thousand daggers torture my 
heart. Be your decision life or death, now I cannot..... will not 
hear it ! 

‘¢ Casimir. 

‘ Forgive me, best cf women! I am compelled to disobey you. 
What I have to say will moderate my offence, and be an apologist 
for the injustice of ny former conduct.—-Lady, l expected. .... nay 
I wished to find you deserving my contempt: I came determined to 
insult you, and make myself the object of your hate. Had my pur- 
pose succeeded, happy had it been for us both! [He pauses; then 
proceeds in @ low and supplicating voice.) Lady, Ilove! .... I love 
a maid of low extractivn 3 Julia Munster is her name, an harper’s 
daughter. [Augusta turns away pale and trembling.]—I know into 
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what an abyss I plunge myself; but though prudence bids me con 
ceal my passion, honour overpowers its murmurs. I am the crimie 
nal; I first destroyed the golden calm of Julia’s innocence ; I lulled 
her heart with immeasurable hopes, and gave it up, like a betrayer, 
a prey to the wildest of passions. You will bid me remember my 
rank, my birth, the anger of my father. ... But I love! My hopes 
become more fervent, as the breach becomes wider between nature 
and convenience, between my resolution and the prejudice of the 
world. Let me see, whether love or interest will longest keep the 
field? [Augusta has now thrown herself upon the sofa, and covers her 
face with both her hands.—Casimir approaches her, and says in a gentle 
woice,] Have you aught to answer, Lady? 
* AucustTa. 
[Jn a tone of the most absolute dejection. 


‘ Nothing..... Nothing ..... but that you destroy yourself 
and me..... and with us yet a third. 
‘ Casimir. 

* A third? 


‘ AucustTa. 
¢ Never can you marry Julia; never can you be happy with me. 
We shall be all your father’s victims. I must not hope to possess 


the heart of an husband, whom force alone compelled to give me his 
hand.’ — 


Our readers are already acquainted with the outlines of the 


play. See the reference at the beginning of this article. Tay 





Art. VI. The History of Greece. By William Mitford, Esq. 


' Vol. III *. 4to. pp. 539. al. 1s. Boards. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 


~ ewe volume contains an account of several important events 
in the history of Greece ;—the state of Athens, from the 
establishment of the supreme council of thirty, commonly call- 
ed the Thirty Tyrants, to the restoration of the democracy by 
‘Thrasibulus ; the general confederacy against Lacedemon, to 
the peace of Antalcidas, which re-established the Lacedemo- 
nian power in Greece; the elevation of Thebes by the battle 
of Leuctra, and the dissolution of the antient system of Gre- 
cian confederacy, in consequence of the battle of Mantinza. 
It includes the interesting episode, which Xenophon has so 
beautifully written, of the march of Cyrus to Babylon, and 
the return of the Greeks. ‘The author has also inserted an 
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therefore, are particularly important; since they shew the in- 
crease of the connection of the affairs of Greece with those of 
Persia, which first began in the latter years of the Pelopontie- 
sian war. a, 

Mr. Mitford introduces the volume by what he calls a reca- 
pitulatory synopsis of the Peloponnesian war, with some re- 
ference to the momentous events of the present day; and he 
concludes it with the following observations : 


¢ Able in war, skilful, perhaps to the utmost extent of human abi- 
lity, in political intrigue and political negociation, in leading fellow- 
citizens, in bargaining with strangers, the Greeks were unfortunately 
deficient in the more import .nt science of framing that great ma- 
chine which we call a government ; harmonizing the various ranks of 
men ef which a nation must consist; providing at the same time, 
security for property, and equal justice for those who have no 
property ; establishing, for the well-disposed of every rank, an in- 
terest in the preservation of the constitution, and, for the unprin- 
cipled and turbulent, strong coercion to secure it against disturb- 
ance; reconciling the protection of private rights with the mainte- 
nance of public force, and making a general private interest in the 
support of the existing order of things the basis of patriotism, and the 
source of general concord and public spirit. In the preceding chap- 
ters we have traced the rise and downfall of the most celebrated de- 
mocracy that has appeared in the world: we have seen the wonder- 
ful force of that form of government as a spring, which enabled so 
small a community to become such a formidable power, to acquire 
such extensive dominion, and to exhibit, within so short a period, so 
many exalted characters. But we have seen too its utter unfitness 
both to give security under equal law to its own people, and to rest 
in peace among neighbouring states; its disposition to exercise the 
most oppressive tyranny against the most illustrious of its own citi- 
zens, and the most imperious and cruel despotism over those who 
were so unfortunate as to fall under its sovereignty in the condition of 
subjects ; and we have seen that, though it might have resisted the 
combination, which its injurious and alarming conduct excited, of the 
most powerful military confederacy with the wealthiest empire to that 
time known, yet the highest spirit in the people with very uncom- 
mon abilities in the leaders, was unable to avert the ruin which such 

a government hath an eternal tendency to bring upon itself. — 
© We have already had occasion to observe, that Solon introduced 
or left, in the Athenian constitution, a defect which had the most di- 
rect and irresistible tendency to its destruction, carefully providing 
for the responsibility of ministers, he committed absoluté sovereignty 
immediately to the multitude, who could be responsible to none. The 
same power delegated to representatives who, at stated periods, 
should be responsible to the multitude, would not have been so has- 
tily ruinous. He intended indeed that the councils of Areiopagus 
and of the 400 (afterwards 500) should balance the authority of the 
popular assembly ; and they might have been effectual balances to a 
body representative of the people ; but against sovereign power com- 
mitted immediately to the people at large no balance could avail: in- 
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terested damagogues inciting, restraint was soon everborne, and so 
the Athenian government became, what, in the very age, we find it 
was called, and the people seem to have been even pleased to hear it 
called, A Tyranny IN THE Hanns or THE Peor te.’ 

In our review of the second volume of this work, we took 
notice of the author’s allusions to the affairs of Fr rance, and of 


the terms in which he mentioned them. ‘This was in the year 
1790, when the events which have since so much disgraced 
the French revolution, the massacre of the priests, and the 
legal murder of the king and the Girondists, had not hap- 
pened. In the present volume, Mr. Mitford has frequent al 
Jusions of the same nature; and ons of those passages, parti- 
cularly the note which accompanies it, is remarkable. We 
have seldom met with a more concise and more exact idea of 


a good government, than is expressed in the concluding lines 
of the note. We transcribe these passages the more readily, as 


they give a succinct view of one important circumstance de- 
scribed in the volume, the state of the Athenian people under 


the Thirty ‘Tyrants : 


¢ The concurrent testimony of cotemporary writers of different. 
parties, assures us that, under the democracy, after it became absolute, 
the principal road to the ! \onnors of the Athenian state was through 
bribery to the people, in various ways administered. An officer so- 
liciting a command, would to’ little purpose relate the length and va- 
riety of his service, or [shew] the wounds he had received in it, if 
his competitor had been more magnificent in theatrical exhibitions. 
An orator defending hus client under criminal prosecution, considered 
the expences of that clicnt for the people’s amusement, of more im- 
portance to enumerate than any military or naval merits; or if he was 
conducting a criminal prosec tion, he would not omit to detail the 
theatrical exhibitions with which his own family had entertained the 
people, in the hove, by so recommending himself the more effica- 
ciously to urge the condemnation of his enemy. Under every view 
then of the circumstances of the times, it will appear evident that 
bribery, high bribery, would be absolutely necessary to the Thirty, 
for keeping’ the 3000 of their catalogue firm to their party. ‘l'o 
mark, on all eceasions, the most pointed partiality for them, to 
cive them tne most decided pre-eminence, and on the other hand, te 
take the strongest precan seals ; against those not of the catalogue, 
was indis spensible. ‘Lhe necessity thea of bribing high would carry 
with it the necessity of increased violences and new crimes. The 
death of Theramenes had been a preparatory step. ‘That able leader 
being removed, measures the most violent and injurious against the 


multitude, already d deprived of arms, were no longerscrupled. Lands 
and country houses were seized for the benefit of the Thirty and ther 
adherents, and shortly an order was issued for all not of the catalogue 
to quit Athens. ‘The greater part took refuge in Piereus; but the 
je alousy of the oppressors did not allow them long to remain there. 
Fortunately the ruling party in the neighbouring city of Megara, 
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re democratical, was friendly to their cause 3 and some resolution, 


of which no satisfactory account remains, had so altered things in the 
Jarger and more powerful city of Thebes, long the most virulent 
enemy of democracy and of Athens, that there also a disposition favor- 


able to them prevailed Thebes, accordingly, and Megara became 
crowded with Athenian Fugitives *.’ 


On the peace of Antalcidas, which closes his history of 


the confederacy against Lacedzemon, the author thus expresses 
himself : 


* Agesilaus, it is evident, approved the treaty of Antalcidas, and 
it should secm that Xenophon saw nothing disgraceful i in his concur- 
rence inthe measure t+. 


‘ Certainly 


> 





¢* Tf, in pursuing the course of Athenian affairs, the reader carries 
in his recollection the progress of the French Revolution, he cannot 
tail to be struck with the many poiats of resemblance between the 
proceedings of the Thirty in Athens, with its council of Judicature, 
and of the committee of public welfare, in Paris, with its revolu- 
tionary tribunal; and the consideration is not unimportant to Grecian 
history, inasmuch as it restores evident probability to the accounts of 
enormities which, however well attested, the desuetude of modern 
times, in the colon of things established in even the worst of Euro- 
pean governments, had rendered, till new example arose, almost ine 
credible. And here the similitude between what in France is called 
democracy, and what in Greece was esteemed an oligarchy, will be- 
come striking. Their character, as it stands marked by their con- 
duct, has hardly a difference; and thus it may appear that, with al- 


lowance for that latitude of expression which poetry may claim, Pope 
is right where he has said 


‘© For for ms of government let fools contest 3 
Whate’er is best administred is best.”’ 


« The phrase, indeed, without a comment, is hazardous, yet it 
may be creditably explained thus: ¢ The form of a government ; merely 
as it gives a claim to this or that title, democracy, aristocracy, mo- 
narchy, signifies little. ‘That 1s really the best government which is 
<Q constituted, 1 in whatever for m, as most to insure a just administra- 
tion.’ ®ut this cannot be absolute monarchy ; ; for there all must 
depend on the accidental character of the reigning price: it cannot 
be democracy ; for there the popular passion which igterested de- 
magogues may in the moment excite, or the exertions, not even.of 
the most numerous, but of the most turbulent and least scrupulous 
party, will decide every ay it cannot be oligarchy, or what is 
vulgarly called aristocracy ; for there a part of the people has an inte- 


rest separate from the rest. It can only be a government so mixed and 
balanced, that it may have sirength to restrain popular folly and popular in- 
justices aithout being y strong enough to support its own injustice or folly.’ 

+ It is however remarkable that not a syllable, about the treaty, 
vr “ consequences, occurs ia the panegyric of Agesilaus. Plutarch 
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¢ Certainly it would be difficult for those who have declaimed most 
vehemently against it, to shew how peace could have been given to 
Greece in any other manner. The abandoning of the Asian Greeks 


to subjection under Persia, is indeed a specious ground of reproach. 
| } 


It was unquestionably a surrender of the proudest and fairest claim 
of glory that Lacedemon perhaps ever acquired +. 

« But this seems not justly imputed as a peculiar crime or dishio- 
nour to Antalcidas. A similar, or rather a more disgraceful derelic- 
tion of the cause of the Asian Greeks, occurred on the conclusion 
of the Peloponnesian war. ‘They were found by the Lacedemonians 
under the protection (so half Greece would have termed it, but at 
worst under they dominion) of a Grecian people ; they were left by 
them to the mercy of barbarians, in subjection to the Persian em- 

ire. But, on the present occasion, the Lacedemonians had to al- 
laae that not they, but their enemies, had betrayed the common 
cause of the nation, by producing the necessity for recalling Agesi- 
Jaus from his glorious exertions, which had restored the Asian Greeks 
to independencyf. 

¢ A deep policy has, by some writers, without any apparent 
foundation, been attributed to the Persian court in this transaction. 
Considering the interest of Lacedemon as distinct from the common 
interest of Greece, Antalcidas certainly served his country very ably. 
Simple and concise as the terms of the peace are, not only they ap- 
pear directly calculated to promote the interest of Lacedemon, but 
(except as far as dominion in Asia may have been an object of ambi- 
tion) they answered the principal purposes of Lacedemon completely. 
To break the growing power of Thebes by emancipating the Becotian 
towns, and to divide Corinth from Argos, had been the great ob- 
jects of the war, and were the immediate effects of the peace; for 
the more ready and quiet production of which Athens was bribed 
with the permission, contrary to the general spirit of the treaty, to 
retain the dominion of its three islands. Accordingly it is observed 
by Xenophon, that the Lacedemonians established their credit and 





is very futile upon the subject, Artax. t.3. p. 1868. In his life of 
Agesilaus (t.2. p. 111 1.) he says that Antalcidas was the political 
enemy of Agesilaus; but the contrary appears sufficiently evident 
from Xenophon; and were confirmation wanting, we have it from 
Plutarch himself ; for, according even to his account, Agesilaus justi- 
fied the treaty m argument, and supported it by deed; p. 1112. ed. 
H. Steph.’ 

‘ + This is the only ground that Isocrates has specified, for his 
vehement invective against the peace of Antalcidas, in his Panathe- 
naic, p. 496. v. 2. ed. Augur.’ 

‘ t One cannot but smile at the grave assertion of Diodorus, that 
the abandoning of the Asian Greeks was what hurt the Athenians 
and Thebans on this occasion. Diod. 1.14. c. 111. The Asian, 
like the European Greeks were divided between the aristocratical 
party and the democratical. Perhaps both would do as well under 
Persian as Lacedemonian supremacy. The aristocratical would have 
been sure to sufler under Theban or Athenian.’ 
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influence in Greece much more completely, and put their common- 
wealth altogether in a much more splendid situation, by the peace 
which had its name from Antalcidas, than by that which had cor- 
cluded the Peloponnesian war ; and it is remarkable that he attributes 
the advantage, on the first mentioned occasion, to their having pre- 
sided in the business (modern language will scarcely render his expres- 
sion more exactly) under a commission from the Persian king. So 
much, however, if we may trust Plutarch for the anecdote, was 
Agesilaus persuaded that the interest of Lacedemon was well consi- 
dered in the treaty, that when somebody, reviling the peace of An- 
talcidas, said that Lacedemon was gone over to the Persian interest,’ 
‘ Rather,’ he answered, * Persia to the Lacedemonian ;’ and so’in 
truth it seems to have been.’ , 


These observations have the merit of novelty; nearly all 
writers, antient and modern, concurring in describing the peace 
of Antalcidas as highly disgraceful and injurious to the interests 
of Lacedemon. 

One of the most striking passages in the volume before us is 
the account given by the author of the battle of Leuctra: we 
regret that we have not room to insert it. 

Mr. Mitford gives the following account of Xenophon in his 
retirement, which every classical reader will peruse with de- 
light: for where is the scholar, to whom attic elegance is dear, 


ducted, with great comfort and dignity, to the close of life? 
‘ The advantages of the situation of Scillus, for Kenophon, seem 


there under the immediate protection of the Lacedemonian govern- 
ment, and yet he was beyond the sphere of its Lycurgian rule, its 
censorial inspection, and its more important jealousy. Separated by 
lofty mountains from the countries most likely to be the seats of war, 
and far out of any expected line of march of contending armies, he 
was yet, by his neighbourhood to Olympia, in the way of communi- 
éation with all parts, with every distant member of the Greek nation. 
Every fourth year Greece was in a manner assembled in his immediate 
neighbourhood ; and in case of pressing danger, arising from any 
A turn in Grecian affairs, the sanctity of the Olympian al- 
tars, at hand, might be a valuable refuge. Dependant then as he 


tention of oligarchy and democracy, perhaps no man of his time in: 
Greece enjoyed great fortune with so many of the advantages of in- 
dependancy. ‘The circumstances of the country itself, moreover, 
seem to have been for a man of his turn singularly pleasant. Ac-. 
cording to antient accounts (modern are yet wanting) all the various. 
beauties of landscape appear to have met in the neighbourhood of 
Scillus. Immediately about the town and the-adjacent temple, with 
their little river Selenus, inclosed between the hilly woodlands, Diana’s 
property, and the barren crags of Typeum, whence, according on 
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who does not take an interest in what befals the most attic of 
writers? and who will not with real pleasure see him con-, 


to have been many, and some of them very important. He was- 


was upon Lacedemon, yet far removed from the great seats of con-- 
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‘groves, the course of the Alpheius downward, the sandy plain, 
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the Olympian law, it is said, women intruding at the games were to 
be precipitated, we may conceive the finest classical compositions of 
the Poussins. Up the course cf the Alpheius and its tributary streams, 
toward Erymanthus and the other loftier Arcadian mountains, the 
sublimest wildness of Titian and Salvator could not fail to abound ; 
while the Olympian hill, with its splendid buildings among its sacred 


stretching toward Pylus, Nestor’s antient seat diversified with its pi- 
nasters, the sea in distance one way, andall the Arcadian mountams 
the other, would offer the various beauty, the rich grandeur, and the 
mind-filling expanse of Claud. 

‘ In his declining age, Coriath probably might be a residence pre- 
ferable to Scillus. That hts connection with that city, and at Icast 
his occasional residence there, were of some duration, is implied iu 
an epigram, preserved by Laertius, apparently selected from many re- 
Jating to him. It runs thus: *¢ Tho’, Xenophon, the Athenians 
banished you, for the friendship with which you were distinguished 
by Cyrus, yet hospitable Corinth received you. There you were 
kindly treated ; there’ you found satisfaction ; and there finally you 
resolved to reside.’’ . 

§ Occasionally perhaps.visiting his estate in Tryphilia, but mostly 
under the liberal aristocracy of Corinth, he seems to have passed, in 
a dignified ease, the remainder of a life by all accounts long, and, ac- 
cording to the report of Lucian, protracted beyond his goth year, 

© The estimation in which, living, as well as afterward, Xenophon 
was extensively held, is marked by some pleasing testimonies. The 
death of Gryllus gave occasion to many. Epitaphs and panegyvics 
upon that young man, as Laertius reports from Aristotle, principally 
intended as compliments to his father, were numerous. ‘The Man- 
tincian state rewarded lis merit with more costly honors; an eques- 
trian ‘statue of him, piaced near the theatre in Mantineia, remained 
in the time of Pausauias, who travelled through Greece. between | 

4 and 500 years after. Even to that time the fame of Gryllus was 
cherished among the Mantincian people. ‘They attributed to him the 
first merit in the great battle in which he fell; the second to Cephi- 
sodorus, who commanded the Athenian cavalry ; and the third only 
to their own Inghly respected fellow-citizen Podares. Among the 
Athenians, already in Xenophon’s age, the practice was growing, in 
paying compliments, and in every thing, to run into extravagance. 
The Attic cavalry, having been the only victorious part of the army 
of their confederacy at the battle of Mantineia, had a fair claim to 
public honor. A picture of the battle was therefore placed in the 
Cerameicus, which Pausanias mentions as remaining perfect when he 
visited Athens. In this picture it was resolved to honor the memory 
of Gryllus; and, whether with fair picturesque liccuce may perhaps be 
dispuied, but against all authority in history, Gryllus was represented 
giving the mortal wound to Epameinondas. Pausanias also found the 
memory of Xenophon’s residence preserved by tradition among the 
Tryphylians, and cherished among the most informed of the Eleians; 
Scillus was chen again in ruia, but the temple of Diana remamed ; 
anc near it a monument of marble, which Pausanias knew to be ~_ 
the 
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the quarries of mount Pentelicus in Attica, with a figure, which the 
acighbouring inhabitants asserted to be of Xenophon.’ 


In our reviews of the former parts of this History, we have 
allowed the author great praise for his industry, for his critical 
acumen, and for the general perspicuity and precision of his 
narrative. Those qualities are not less discoverable inthe pre- 
sent volume; and it deserves particular praise for the judicious 
and skilful arrangement of its conrents. From the conclusion 
of the Peloponnesian war to the interference of Philip of Mace- 
don with the affairs of Greece, or, in other words, from the 
age of Pericles ta the age of Demosthenes, there is little to 
attract the generality: of readers, besides the expulsion of the 
Thirty ‘Tyrants, and the victories of Epaminondas at Leuctra 
and Mantinea, ‘The other part of this zra of the Grecian 
history consists of intrigues, which were important, it may be 
said, in their consequences, but none of which immediatel 
produced those striking events that enliven narration, and give 
splendor to history. These, however, Mr. Mitford has sim- 
plified; and, in a judicious and masterly mannet, he has shewn 
their consequences immediate and remote. He has thus made 
his history interesting and instructive in a very high degree. 
‘[his is his praise 3 and so far he has an unquestionable claim to 
approbation, and toa situation of considerable eminence among 
the historic writers of his nation. 

_ We cannot dissemble, however, that Mr. M. exposes him- 
self to. much observation on two accounts, the peculiarity of his 
language, and his unusual manner of spelling. In those com- 
positions in which the author does not profess to rise to the 
sublime, itis a matter of praise, if he have other means of en- 
gaging the reader, that he does not divert general attention 
by any particular beauty of expression. This is the merit of 
Herodotus among the Greeks, and of Czsar among the Latins. 
None of their expressions strike by particular felicity ; nothing 
falls from them that places them between the book and the 
reader. They always use the proper word, and use it it its 
proper place. Thus, considered separately, nothing which 
they say 1s remarkable, but the whole is most beautiful; and, 
from the first to the last of their periods, the reader is carried 
without any effort on his part,—never ardently admiring, 
sometimes, perhaps, delighted,—but always pleased. Now, ifa 
peculiar beauty of expression be so much misplaced, in this 
mode of style, as to be a defect merely from its particularity, 
what must be the effect of that particularity which is not-beau- 
tiful, and which only strikes because it is particular? The least 
that can be said of it is, that the frequent repetition of it is 
very unpleasant.—Expressions of this nature abound in the 
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work before us, ‘There is scarcely a peculiar mode of phrase. 


ology to be found in any former writer, that is not used by our 
author; and he has many similar expressions of his own forme 
ation. His manner of spelling is not less extraordinary. He 
has adopted many of the fanciful innovations of modern writers 
in this respect, and has.invented others. When he first brought 
us before the Areiopagus, or took us into the Aigospotamos, or. 
presented us to Epameinondas, we had nearly the same sensations 
with those which the Romans felt, according to Catullus, 
Quum subito adfertur nuntius horribilis: 
Tonios fluetus, postquam illuc Arrius esset, 
Fam non Lonios esse, sed Hionios. 
Mr. Mitford should recollect that the omnipotence of Augustus 
did not, by his own confession, enable him to introduce one new 
word into the language of Rome; and that Voltaire, to whom 
Phebi chara assurexerit omnis,— 

failed in all his attempts to innovate the spelling of his country- 
men, except in their name; which, after a labor of more than 
half a century, and with the co-operation and united efforts of all 
the Academicians, all the Encyclopedists, all the GEconomists, 
all the Deists and all the Atheists, in France, and all the writers 
in French out of France, he contrived to change from Frangois. 
to Frangais ; an event as.memorable in the French literature, 
as the change from monarchy to a republic is in French politics. 








Art. VII. Jonah, a faithful Translation from the Original: with 
hilological and explanatory Notes. ‘Tio which is prefixed, a pre- 
oh Bie Discourse, proving the Genuineness, the Authenticity, 
and the Integrity of the present Text. By George Benjoin, of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 4to. ppe198. 10s.6d. Cambridge. 

Deighton, &c. 1796. 
PRELIMINARY discourse introduces this work, which Mr. 
Benjoin commences by bespeaking the sanction of the 
tearned for this his attempt to propagate a general knowlege of 
the Hebrew tongue: the great aim of his performance being to 
shew the facility of acquiring that language; to prove that it 
is now in as pure a state as ever; toevince, by a translation of 
a part of the Bible, the necessity and usefulness of an autho- 
rized new version of the whole; and to facilitate so important 
an undertaking. He is at a loss, however, how to apologize 
for his seeming presumption, when he considers the eminent 
and venerable characters that have copiously treated on these 
subjects, who must have been endowed with talents so greatly 
superior to his; when he reflects on his own insufficiency ; on 
the difficulties which he has to encounter when writing in a 
language not native to him; and that the Hebrew has for ee 
three 
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three thousand years been very little cultivated. In this ar 


duous enterprise he throws himself on the candour and in- 


dulgence of the learucd world, and proceeds to the perilous. 


adventure. 
We now turn over 88 pages of prolegomena, containing 


arguments to shew the want of a true and faithful translation. 


of the sacred volume ; biographical and literary accounts of the 
several persons who have favoured the world with particular 
versions; together with copious extracts from Fuller, Dr.Ged- 
des, Bp. Newcome, Blackwall, Bp. Lowth, Dr. Durell, Dr. 
Blayney, Dr.Symonds, Dr. Sharpe, &c.; and, after all, we 
find, alas! in the true style of Hebrew mysticism, that * no 
translation whatever can give us a just view of the native beauty 
and intrinsic excellence’ of the original. 

Mr. B. can think of but two chief causes that have, for many 
years past, prevented the cultivation of Hebrew learning; the first 
he finds in the unjustifiable and hypothetical arguments against 
the points, usually termed masoretic. Dr. Sharpe, it seems, 
is so wicked as to call them ‘ provoking, vexatious, mortifying 
dots, totally useless and foreign to the language.” Another 
writer even has the assurance to dedicate to Bp. Lowth a book 
wherein he gives his pupil this rule for reading the Hebrew : 
“¢ If no vowel is written between two consonants, utter them 
quick and light, and some vowel, no matter which, will natu- 
rally fall in,’’ or—*‘* drive the consonants together into one 
syllable, like knight, strength, &c. in English.” Mr. B. how- 


ever, cannot persuade himself to believe that the then Bishop. 


of Oxford could have seen these absurdities, before he gave the 
Hebrew grammarian (Dr. Anselm Bayly) leave to dedicate his 
grammar to his Lordship. 

The other cause to which, according to Mr. B., the want of 
this important knowlege may be imputed, is, that very few 
men are possessed of the capacity of conveying it to the learner 
ina proper manner. He therefore wishes that there were pro- 
per institutions in our universities for promoting the study of 
the sacred language;—and men duly qualified for that important 
purpose might probably present themselves. —The world is not 
destitute of such persons, says Mr. B.; certainly not. It is 
extremely rare for professorships to go a-begging. It is atany 
rate a good hint; and if our.translator can make room for a sue 
perannuated reviewer or two, as his minor prophets, the chew- 
ing of Hebrew roots may be good employment for their de- 
cayed teeth. 


‘ It is to be seriously regretted (adds our author) that the. 


Hebrew language has been considered, by many men of learn- 
ing, as an almost upattainable science.” Disposed as weare to 
lament 
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lament any discouragements that are thrown in the way of 
learning, as none can feel them more than some of us, yet 
we must confess that on this head we sce no cause for 
much regret. How the Hebrew language can be considered, 
either by the learned or the unlearned, 2s an almost unattain- 
able science, when so many worthy tailors, shocmakers, &c. 
of the Methodist persuasion, attain to great proficiency in it 
merely by the employment of their vacant hours, is not easy to 
be conceived. I[n truth, it is so easily attainable, that, at the 
expence of a couple of shillings for a Schickard’s Horolegium 
Hebreum, or a Buxtori’s Grammar, a man may, in a sbort 
time, make a great figure from the press as a profound Hebrew 
scholar, and talk as piously of the difficulties and mysteries of 
the language as the veriest adept. In the six or cight weeks 
during which he has been acquiring this accomplishment, he 
must naturally either maintain or reject the utility of the ma- 
soretic points; let him now collect all the arguments that have 
been advanced pro and con, with ample quotations from the 
writers on both sides of the question, making a great stir about 
Rabbi Yehudah, Rabbi Solomon Ben Yarchi, (whom he will 
call R. Schelomoh,) and Rambam, which, he will gravely say, 
when divested of its mysterious contraction, implies Rabbi 
Mosheh Ben Maimon, vulgarly called Maimonides; let him, 
lastly, maintain with vehemence the opinion which he has 
adopted, and treat with contempt the reasons adduced on the 
other side as absolutely futile and vain, and then his fame, asa 
great Hebrew critic, will be established, "Wy" yoiy, for ever 
and ever. Like the famous Dr. Bragg, he will be able to draw 
a solemn mystery from every patch in Joseph’s coat, and shew 
the doctrine of the ever-blessed and undivided Trinity in every 
occurrence of the number three, from Moses to Malachi! —Mr. 
Benjoin’s elucidation of the word Jehovah, and many other 
particulars, are noble specimens of what may be performed in 
this way. 

We next come to © an historical account of the Hebrew 
language;’ which might almost as properly have been called by 
any other name, as there is very little if any thing about the 
Hebrew language in it. ‘Lo this succeeds a translation from 
Maimonides, of § A copious description of such Hebrew ma- 
nuscripts, as are written according to the rules of Ezra,’ make 
ing not fewer than 33 pages of directions for writing, mostly 
of similar importance with the following : 

¢ Not one letter is to be written without its being first pro- 
nounced by the writer. 

¢ The writer must not speak to any one while he is writing. 

‘ ¢ Before he writes the name of God, he must wash his pen.’ 
‘Then 
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Then follows ¢ A new plan for a correct translation of the 
Old Testament ;? in which the author proposes that fellows of 
colleges, who have made themselves capable of being translators, 
shall either be immediately honoured’ with a doctor’s degree, or 
indulged with leave of marrying without forfeiting their fellow- 
ships. 

Next comes § A dissertation on the book of Jonah;’ 
which nothing is proved; and then the translation itself, am- 
ply displayed, only one verse to a page, but in which, we 
will venture to advance, no reader of taste will perceive, on 
the whole, any material improvement on the version at present 
received. For a specimen, we copy v. 4, 5, 6, and 7, of 
chap. 1. both of the § new translation’ and the £ old version.’ 


New TRANSLATION. 

Chap. i. v.4. Then the Lord spread a high wind over the sea, 
and there was a great tempest in the sea; and the ship appeared as if 
it had been breaking. 

5. © And the mariners being frightened, cried every one to his 
geod; and they threw on the sea the. vessels that were in the ship to 
be unburthened of them: while Jonah, who had descended and laid 
ors down in one of the corners of the ship, was fallen asleep. 

And the master of the vessel approached him, and said to him 
What ails thee? sleeping! Arise; call thou unto thy God: perhaps 
tHE Lorp will have compassion upon us, and then we shall not pe- 
nae 
7. © But the mariners said one to another, Let us go and cast lots, 
and we shall know who has brought this wil upon us. So they cast 
lots, and rit Lor repeatedly fell upon Jonah.’ 


Oup Version. 

4. © But the Lord scent out a great wind into the sea, and there 
was a mighty tempest in the sea, so that the ship was like to be 
broken. 

5. * Then the mariners were afraid, and cried every man unto his 
god, and cast forth the wares that were in the ship into the sea, to 
Rghten it of them. But Jonah was gone down into the sides of the 
ship 3 and he lay aad was fast asleep. 

6. * So the ship-master came to him, and said unto him, What 
meanest thou, O sleeper? Arise, call upon thy God, if so be that 
God will think upon us, that we perish not. 

7. ¢ And they said every one tohis fellow, .Come, let us cast lots, 
thaf-we may know for whose cause this evilis uponus. So they cast 
lots, and the lot fell upon Jonah.’ 

The rest of the book is occupied by notes on Jonah; an ex- 
tract of the verbs occurring in that book, and a chronological 
abstract of kings, priests, re ohets, and rabbies. 

The style of the work is throughout incorrect: but for this 
imperfection, as we have aiready noted, an apology is made by 
the author. 
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Arr. VII. Supplement to the Anecdotes of some distinguished Persons, 
_ chiefly of the present and two preceding Centuries. 8vo. pp. 300. 
"53. ~ aba Cadell jun. and eaten 1797- 


E must confess that, when we saw this additional volume 
advertised, we were somewhat alarmed for the reputation 
of the compiler. We much doubted whether, with all his dili- 
gence and good taste in selection, it was possible to keep alive 
the interest which the former volumes had excited : but, instead 
of the gleanings, this supplement seems to contain the best grain 
in the fields of literature in which he had been reaping ; or, to 
have recourse to another homely metaphor, it seems as if the 
richest cream had been reserved, pour faire bonne bouche. 

‘There is one estimable peculiarity in these Anecdotes, which 
distinguishes them from the generality of those that have been 
published by preceding compilers: for such only have been 
chosen as display the virtues, abilities, talents, and goodness 
of heart, of illustrious men; no recourse having been had to 
their follies, vices, or infirmities, to render the book more 
piquant and amusing :—such anecdotes of Great Men only tend 
to reconcile the Little to their own defects, and, perhaps, to 
point out new roads to corruption and depravity. 

We have met with only two instances in which this judicious 
compiler seems off his guard, in speaking of illustrious men. 
pir Isaac Newton’s character had come down to this present 
period so pure, clear, and unclouded by human imperfections, 
that a story little known, and not well authenticated, of his 
wish to increase his property,—not indeed either by pillage, ex- 
tortion, or fraudulent means, but by a plausible scheme of 
commerce, which had deceived the Parliament, and the most 
honest and artless individuals in the nation,—might have been 
spared; or the fact should have been ascribed to that abstrac- 
tion from the common concerns of this little world, which alk 
his biographers record, by his elevation of mind to objects infi- 
nitely more important in the system of the universe.—The next 
instance of seeming unfairness, or inadvertence, occurs in 


speaking of the admirable Fontenelle, p.253; where, after 


having said most truly that Fontenelle’s ¢ dramas are very ele- 
gant in their style and in their thinking ;’ and that ‘his E/oges 
are excellent ;’—the editor adds that ¢ his other works are of 
no great value:—we would remind him of La Pluralité des 
Mondes, and Dialogues des Morts. 

This volume, however, abounds with so many curious, 
amusing, and, ‘we may add, instructive anecdotes, that we 
know not where to begin to commend; nor, had we room for 
much quotation, should we know to what articles to give the 

preference : 
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preference: but we cannot help specifying those of the Cardinal 
.. de Brienne, the present venerable Dean of Gloucester, Sir Foshua 
Reynolds, Fohu Hunter, Boerhaave, Montesquieu, and Nicolas 
Poussin. 

Having room for only one article, we shall take our leave of 
this agreeable work by inserting from it that which concerns 
the celebrated painter, Nicolas Poussin ; as there is annexed to 
it a glowing note, containing a just tribute of praise on a gen- 
tleman of our own country, to which all the artists of every 
country, who have the honour of his acquaintance, will readily 
subscribe. 


© Nicoras Poussin. 

‘© During my residence at Rome,” says the ingenious author of 
“© Les Melanges de Litterature,”’ which go under the name of Vigneuil 
Merveille, ** I often saw Poussin, both at his own house, and at that 
of the Chevalier del Poso, one of the most accomplished gentlemen 
of Italy of his time. 

‘«¢ I have often beheld with astonishment the great «cal that this 
excellent painter had to become perfect in his art. I have often met 
him, at a very advanced age, age a the ruins of antient Rome, 
and often in the Campagna, and often on the banks of the Tiber, 
observing and drawing what he found there most to his taste. Ihave 
often seen him bringing home in his handkerchief flints, moss, flowers, 
and such like substances, which he was anxious to paint after the 
objects themselves. 

«¢ I remember to have asked him one day, by what means he had 
arrived to that great degree of eminence in his art which had placed 
him so very high amongst the great Italian painters) He modestly 
replied, ** Fe n'ai rien neglgé,’”’ I have neglected nothing that in any 
way related to my art. And, indeed,” adds the Chevalier del Poso, 
<< it appears by his pictures that he neglected nothing that could 
enable him to become one of the best painters in the world.”’ 

‘ According to Felibien, who was an intimate friend of Poussin, 
his pictures did not very much please the Romans; so that, for a 
picture painted by him, representing a Prophet, he was paid only 
eight livres, whilst a copy of it, made by a young artist, was sold 
for four crowns. He was, however, no complainer of his want of 
patronage, and used occasionally to return money to those persons 
who, in his opinion, had paid him too much for his labours. 

¢ Poussin was a man of great simplicity in his manner of livin 
and in his conversation. Hts whole mind was occupied with his art, 
and rendered him insensible to those gratifications cf luxury of which 
some refined minds are but too fond. He was an Athenian in his 
taste, yet a Spartan in his habits of life, and united the elegance of 
the one with the austerity of the other. | ; 

¢ Poussin, whose dissolution was approaching very fast, had re- 
ceived from M. de Chambrai his Treatise on Painting. He wrote 
with difficulty, on account of his bodily infirmities, and thus ad- 
dressed him: 
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«¢ I must, Sir, endeavour to rouse myself after so long a silence. 

I must make myself understood by you whilst my pulse has still 
ower to beat a little. I have read and examined at my leisure your 
Fook On the Perfect Idea of Painting, which has served as a kind 
of nourishment to my disordered mind; and I am rejoiced that you 
are the first person of our nation who has opened the eyes of those, 
who, seeing only by the eyes of other persous, permitted themselves 
to be deceived by public opinion. Indeed, you have so well ex- 
plained and enlightened a subject very harsh and difficult to manage, 
that, perhaps, by-and-by some one may be found who will be able to 


improve the art of painting*.”” 

«s There are nine things in painting,’? adds Poussin, in his letter 
to M. de Chambrai, * which can never be taught, and which are 
essential to that art. To begin with the subject of it, it should be 
noble, and receive no quality frm the person who treats it; and, to 

ive opportunity to the painter to shew his talents and his industry, 
it must be taken as capable of receiving the most excellent form. A 
painter should begin with disposition, then ornameut should fcilow, 
then agreement of the parts, beauty, grace, spirit, costume, regard 
to nature and probability ; and judgment above all. These last must 
be in the painter himself, and cannot be taught. It is the golden 
bough of Virgil, that no one can either find or pluck unless his 
happy star conducts him to it. These nine points contain many 
things worthy to be cescribed by good and by intelligent pens.” 

. The great Prince of Condé was desirous to have a picture painted 
by this master. Poussin thus wrote to his friend upon that occasion: 
_"« T thank you very much for your remembrance of me, and the 
kindness you have done me in not reminding His Highness of his ip- 
tention to have one of my pictures. He applied too late to have 
justice done to his application. I am become too infirm, and the 
palsy prevents me from working, It Is now some time sizce I have 
teft ad paiating: aud I think of nothing but of preparing mvvelf for 
death. My body is already gone. There are no hopes of life: it is 
all over with me!”’ 
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« * This person, indeed, we have the honour to poasess at present 
- oe P ’ . . . . - as s. P . 
in this country: *¢ an genious Critic,” as Dr. Johnson, in his Life 
of Milton, with great justice designates him; a centleman whose ar- 

? § J fas) > 

dour for art is exceeded only by his intellicence in it: whose extreme 

. * A y ‘ o 7 
delicacy of taste is restrained by his candour; whose great power of 
judging critically is suspended by his earnest desire to find out beau- 
ties, and whose liberality towards the professors of art is bounded 
only by his faculty of extending it. In whom the love of the beauti- 
ful yields only to the love of the good; in whose intellectual charac- 

yields only to the love of the good 5 hars 
ter sagacity is combined with investigation, and knowletige with in- 
genuity ; and whose moral character the union of the Graces with 
the Virtues renders no less amiable than exemplary, ‘The sketch cf 
this character must have been delineated with more than the usual in- 
felicity of the pen that attempts it, if it should be necessary to ap- 


pend to it the name of Wittiam Lock, Esa. of Norbury Park, 
Surrey.’ 


13 ¢ The 
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‘ The inscription put upon Poussin’s monument by his friend M- 
Nicaise begins thus, and well describes the successful diligence of this 


great Artist: 
D. O. M. 
Nic. Poussino Gallico 


Pictori sue atatis Primario 
| Qui Artem 
Dum pertinaci studio prosequitur, 
Brevi assecutus, posted vicit.’ 
We understand that this collection of Anecdotes is now 
brought to an absolute termination.* | YB... y. 


ap 
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Art. IX. Dr. Townson’s Travels in Hungary. 
{ Article concluded from September, p. 9. ] 


HE vith chapter of this work is calculated for the gratifi- 

cation of the mineralogist. The traveller treads some of 
the ground which was claimed by M. Fichtel for the scene of 
the antient operations of Vulcan: but Dr. ‘I. is more inclined 
to the Neptunists. He makes himself merry with the opinions 
of his predecessors and perhaps those opinions were hasty. 
The wit of our author however,—but we will speak of his wit 
at the close of this article. 


_ Chap. vir. Dr. T. gets the colic and the spleen from wine 
vended at the inn on account of the Bishop of Erlau : 


¢ The inns in Hungary, as in some other countries, are on a quite 
different system from ours. They belong either to the corporations 
of towns, or to the proprietors of the towns and villages, who draw 
from them a great revenue by letting them out on the condition of 
the innkeeper taking their wine and beer; or they give him a fixed 
salary for his trouble, and receive all the profits. In either of these 
cases the innkeeper has little merit or demerit arising from the qua- 
lity of his wine: indeed, where there are two sorts, he may give his 
customers the inferior kind, and charge the price of the best, and he 
may lower the quality. This indeed may make bad wine still worse, 
but can never make bad wine good. From these monopolies it arises, 
that in Hungary, a country famous for its wine, the traveller can never 
get a glass of good wine but in private houses ; and for the vile stuff 
he drinks in the inns he is charged nearly as high as he is at Vienna for 
a good wholesome wine, though there it paysatax. I was always 
\ against monopolies, but now more than ever: I had here a striking 
proof of their bad tendency.’ , 


a. 





_ 


* ¢ One deviation only from the general plan of the work oc- 
curs,—the introduction of a living character. In this, perhaps, the 
CompPiLer but anticipates the wishes of the reader, who may think 
that a man like Dr. ation omni major eulogio should be also omni 
exceptione major.’ Preface. 
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This bishop, who levies contributions for his bad wine on 
travellers, has erected an university at the expence of not less 
than 200,000]. He did not, however, amass this vast sum 
by the practice of a petty fraud : for he had a family estate of 
10,000]. sterling per annum, and his see is one of the richest in 
the kingdom. 


‘ How dbizarre is the human character! Willit be credited that the 
man who exacts his rights with so much severity, as to make himself 
considered by his flock, not as a father and protector, but as a hard, 
severe and unjust master, and to alienate the friendship and esteem 
of every one, except of a few churchmen raised by himself, whom he 
selects from the lower ranks, not out of charity, but that they may 
be more dependant upon him—that he should have erected a public 
edifice which would be an honour to a crowned head !? 


The vanity of this griping dignitary prevailed on his avarice 
to perform an act, during his life, which other men of similar 
character have caused to be done after their death. ‘There was: 
in his character a little more ostentation, with a degree less of 
tenacity. This appears to us to be the whole secret. It gave 
us no concern when we read that this * hard, severe, and un- 
just master, who alienates the affections of every one, except 
of a few churchmen raised by himself,’ applied to Rome to 
know whether he ought to buy instruments of English heretics. 
He procures proselytes by bribery ! 

Chap. vitt. Saltpetre works—Bishop’s stud and dairy—salt 
magazine—town of Fured—greatepuszta or waste, which feeds 
immense quantities of cattle. ‘Their hardy keepers stay out 
with them, covered with their rough sheep-skin clothing, weeks 
together. It is chiefly amongst these herdsmen that the custom 
of besmearing their shirts with hog’s lard, and the fat of bacon, 
with a view ¢#o cleanliness, prevails. ‘Thus anointed they can 
wear them a whole summer without washing, and it is said by 
this means they are kept free from those creatures “ whose 
hourly food is human gore.”—*‘ ‘The common people of Hun- 
gary make little use of inns. I have often seen them at night 
halt in great parties like caravans, in the neighbourhood of a 
town, and pass the night<in the open air. Some watch the 
horses which are turned out to pasture, whilst the others rest ; 
and 1 have frequently, when | have been a guest at a noble- 
man’s seat, observed, however roomy his house might be, if I 
walked out very early in the morning, the men-servants of the 
family sleeping in their clothes in the coutt, on benches, tables, 
&c.? Our independence-hunters will pay due regard te this 
last passage. 

Chap. rx. contains an important article on the Debretzin 
art of making delicate bread without yeast. 
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© The ferment is thus made: T'wo good handfulls of hops are boiled 


in four quarts of water ; this is poured upon as much wheaten bran 
as can be well moistened by it ; to this are added four or five pounds 
of leaven: when this is oaly warm, the mass is well worked together 
to mix the different parts. This mass is then put in a warm place for 
twenty-four hours, and after that it is divided into small pieces about 
the size of a hen’s egg or a small orange, which are dried by being 
placed upon a board and exposed to a dry air, but not to the sun: 
when dry they are laid by for use, and may be kept half ayear. This 
is the ferment, and it is to be used in the following manner: Fora 
baking of six large loaves, six good handfulls of these balls are taken 
and dissolved in seven or eight quarts of warm water. This is poured 
through a sieve into one end of the bread-trough, and three quarts more 
of warm water are poured through the sieve after it, and what remains 
in the sieve is well pressed out: this liquor is mixed up with so much, 
flour as to form a mass of the size of a large loaf: this is strewed 
over with flour, the sieve with its contents is put upon it, and then 
the whole is covered up warm, and left till it has risen enough, and 
its surface has begun to crack: this forms the leaven. Then fifteen 
quarts of warm water, in which six handfulls of salt have been dis- 
solved, are poured through the sieve upon it, and the necessary 
quantity of flour is added, and mixed and kneaded with the leaven ; 
this is covered up warm, and left for about an hour. It is then 
formed into loaves, which are kept in a warm room half an hour ; 
and after that they are put in the oven, where they remain two or 
three hours according to the size. The great advantage of this fer- 
ment is, that it may be made in great quantities at a time, and kept 
for use.’ 


Another curious article is the weaving of guba, which the 
common people employ for great coats. 

The xth chapter furnishes nothing remarkable, besides a 
morsel of lasciviousness for young readers. 

Chap. x1. brings us to Tokay and its far-famed vineyards, 
of which the ceconomy is here delivered. ‘The peculiar rich- 
ness of the wine depends on the admixture of half. dried lusci- 
ous grapes. After all, ¢ ‘okay is no doubt a fine wine, but 
by no means adequate to its price ;’ and there are few Englishe 
men who, * except for its scarceness, would not prefer good 
claret or burgundy.’—In our review of Dr. Hacquet’s ‘Travels *, 
we quoted an anecdote which exemplified the overweening 
conceit of the Hungarians respecting Hungary. Dr.‘fown- 
son quotes from one of their best geographers, who wrote in 
170, an assertion that rye, through the excellency of the 
Hungarian soil, is converted into wheat. 

Chap. x11. More mineralogy. The subject is particularly in- 
teresting, being principally the Volcanic Zeolite of M. Fichtel, 
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whom our author contradicts on some points. The dispute is 
of importance to the theory of the earth: but we must leave it 
to those who possess adequate specimens; or more properly to 
some enlightened naturalist, who shall be ¢ more at leisure” than 
Our author was to examine the very singular fossil bodies in 
their native bed. 

We were disappointed at not finding M. Fichtel’s account of 
an extraordinary Zeolite, which occurs between Tokay, Santo, 
and Toltschwa, either checked or confirmed. This Zeolite is 
said to consist of shining, grey, pearly grains, ‘* which on close 
inspection prove to be a melted glass. ‘They are made up of a 
number of extremely thin skins, of which one envelopes the 
other. ‘The grains are universally hollow, and the cavity is 
proportional to the size of each, so that you may squeeze the 
larger (which are scarce) to pieces, like glass beads” Fichtel on 
the Carpathians, p. 365. 

Chap. x11. Caschau, the capital of Upper Hungary — baths 
of rank —the guarded opal mines —caverns. 

Chap. xiv. Rosenau—Schmélnitz mines— Iglo— Leute 
chau, (where our traveller meets with a party of Hungarian Dog- 
berrys, as mentioned in our review of Hacquet already cited, and 


is liberated by the nobility assembled at a county meeting) re- 


monstrances against infringements of the liberty of the press by 
the court at Vienna. In one of these remonstrances, after 
having mentioned that dissertations on the boundary of the royal 
power and on the diet had been interdicted, we read with plea- 
sure a paragraph, concluding with this expression of just indig- 
nation ; ‘* quasi de his objectis scribere periculosum et piaculum esset, 
quum tamen adnitendum potius eo fore censeamus, ut, per libros 
pro et contra scribendos, Regnicole jus publicum et constitu. 
tionem regni adequate elucubratam habeant.” Again; * Ca- 
lumniatores nationis nostra nos barbaros esse publicarunt, et hodie- 
dum clamant. Si arbitraria modernorum Censorum activitas ultra 
quoque admittetur ; veremur ne horum culpa merito pro talibus re- 
putemur.” Here is spirit joined with sense. 

Chap. xv. xvi. conduct us to a mountainous district, and 
supply adventures which authors remember and readers peruse 
with pleasure. We shall copy the history of a Carpathian 
Koschar and its inhabitants : 


¢ In the ewening I reached the Koschar, and there I found my re- 
tinue. This is a small wooden hut in the midst of a wood, built ia 
the Swedish manner ; that is, with balks whose ends are let into one 
another, something in the manner of, what carpenters call, dove- 
tail work: it was only about six yards Jong, and three broad, and 
divided into two apartments, but by no means weather tight. In the 
first apartment the head shepherd, who is only a poor common 
: peasant, 
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easant, lives, and makes the cheese; the other is the magazine where 
it is kept till it is sent to Kesmark, which is every week. The 
business of the dairy is very simple; the sheep are driven home 
thrice a-day to be milked, and each milking is immediately made 
into cheese, for no butter is made. The runnet is poured upon the 
milk whilst it is warm, which is presently after beaten together, 
and soon after this the head shepherd gropes together with both his 
hands all the curds. This appeared to be a difficult business, and 
lasted near half an hour; the curds then form one great mass, and 
are taken out together and put into a cloth, and hung up, but no 
pressure is used. The whey which remains is boiled, and acquires 
some consistence, and this forms the food of the shepherds, and their 
only food for the whole season; they have not even bread. After 
the shepherd and his men had eaten their supper, the men, of whom 
there were four or five, left the hut, and went and slept under sheds 
round the fold. We likewise laid ourselves upon the host and slept. 
In the night the head shepherd got up two or three times and hol- 
lowed to his men, to see whether they were upon the watch; who 
always answered, to shew that they were upon their duty. Great 
vigilance is requisite against the wolves, and with all these precautions 
these animals had carried off three sheep this summer.’ 

The author now crosses the Carpathians, and visits the fae 
mous Polish salt mines and the city of Cracow. We do not 
perceive much in the present description of these celebrated ex- 
cavations which should detain us; and we hasten to devote one 
page to Baron Born, the wit, the philosopher, and the philan- 
thropist. This illustrious scholar, descended of a noble Tran- 
sylvanian family, entered into the society of the Jesuits in éarly 
life, but continued a member only a year and half. At Prague, 
he studied the law: but, after an extensive tour on the conti- 
nent, he devoted himself to natural history and mining. Those 
whv have read his travels know that he lost his life nearly, and 
his health altogether, by going into a mine full of arsenical va- 
pours. He was afterward appointed counsellor of mines, and 
in 1772 published the catalogue of that collection of fossils 
which is well known to be in the hands of our Mr. Greville. In 
the years immediately succeeding, he engaged in different lite- 
rary enterprises, and was called to Vienna to arrange the Im- 
perial collection, and to instruct the archduchess Anna Ma- 
ria in natural history. ‘The consequences of his mishap, how- 
ever, became continually more severe. He was a\martyr to the 
most excruciating colics, and in one of his attacks swallowed 
so much opium as threw him into a lethargic state for 24 hours. 
The disorder now attacked his lower extremities: his {set by 
degrees withered, and he was obliged to be almost constantly on 
a sopha. His genius, however, unsubdued by pain and infirmity, 
prompted him to take ‘an active part in all the institutions and 
plans for enlightening and informing mankind.’ He founded a 
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freemasons’ lodge, which was © no card nor drinking club, 

but a society of learned men. No doubt the obstacles 
these gentlemen would find, to the progress of science 
and useful knowledge, in the church hierarchy, and in the 
cabals of courtiers, would draw their attention to political 
subjects ; and subjects were really discussed here which the 
church had forbid to be spoken of, and which the government 
must have wished not to be thought of. At their meetings, 
dissertations on some subject of History, Ethics, or Moral 
Philosophy, were read by the members ; and commonly some- 
thing on the history of ancient and modern mysteries, and se- 
cret societies. ‘These were afterwards published in the Diary 
for Free-masons *, “for the use of the initiated, and not for 
public sale.’ He belonged also to the i//uminated, whose views 
at first * were the improvement of mankind, not the destruc- 
tion of society.’ The scientific reader is acquainted with the 
great improvement which the Baron made in the extraction of 
metals from their ores by quicksilver, and with the cabals raised 
against him by the envious and the interested. His monacholo- 
gia has been translated into English, but the religious insub- 
ordination of our forefathers has deprived the English reader 
of the power of feeling the full poignancy of this ingenious sa- 
‘tire. ‘The intellectual vigour of Baron Born was. incessantl 

exerted in literary iedediiiagss In 1790 he published a mi- 
neralogical work, and he left two productions of his pen un- 
finished. 


‘ Nowithstanding the varied advice of his physicians, his disease 
continued : in such a state quacks find easy access to the sick ; wha 
is not then ready to seize the nostrum of the bold pretender : > One 
of these gave him a decoction which soon calmed his sufferings, and 
which he was assured would cure him in a few weeks. Efe con- 
tinued the use of this for the last five months of his life: it really 
diminished his pains ; but his friends observed that his cheerfulness, 
which hitherto had not left him, diminished likewise, and that spasms 
often attacked his upper limbs. On the 21st of July, 1791, he was 
seized with spasms and cold ; the former soon subsided on friction, 
but he lost his speech. On the subsequent days he had different 
attacks till the 28th, when he found himself better, but he was soon 
attacked again with spasms, and in these he expired.’ 


In this chapter, the author touches on the mines of Schem- 
nitz, Cremnitz, and Konigsberg. ‘Phe xixth and last chap- 
ter is chiefly remarkable for another luscious morsel, and for a 
dull extract from a magazine to prove that the cook is an 
Hungarian invention. If the discriminating reader should ask 
what contrivances inthe construction of the coach are meant to 
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be referred to Hungarian ingenuity, there is nothing in the 
quotation to satisfy the question. 

This volume comes into public with very creditable orna- 
ments—16 plates, and a coloured map, exhibiting the natural 
and artificial productions and the inhabitants of the country We 
think the map a valuable accompaniment to the narrative: but 
we fear that the signs ‘and colours are crowded to a degree of 
confusion. Perhaps it would have been better to give a dupli- 
cate, in the ordinary manner. An appendix is subjoined, which 
the author modestly represents as a fragment towards an Hun- 
garian Fauna and Flora. 

Every thing in this publication announces accuracy in the 
nomenclature of natural history ; and Dr.'I.’s physiological ob- 
servations had already done him honour as an experimenter :— 
but, in imitation of the Doctor, who is remarkably fond of 
quoting and re-quoting trite Latin phrases, we can truly say— 
non omnia possumus omnes. Dr.'T. cannot season a book of 
travels with attic salt. He can indeed be coarse and indecent 
in his jokes ; and it appears as if he loved such jokes. What 
had the poor old women of Gross Wardein (in the bath) done, 
that he must insult their ¢ hides’, and hold up their ¢ pendent 
flabby > to derision in the phraseology of Linné? Did 
they subject him to the pick-pocket’s discipline, that he should 
liken them to ‘ pigs in a horse-pond ?? 

Incorrect and unclassical language, also, is often observable. 
¢ Do you know what I have been at ?’—* ‘Tubs big enough to 
drown adozen full grown aldermen in;’ and many similar vul- 
gar colloquialisms. 

From the general tone of these travels, the reader will not 
hesitate to conclude that Dr. T. can endure with true Christian 
patience all the wrongs that despotism can inflict on others :— 
but, at the first draught of the Bishop’s bad wine, he is fired 
with a sense of NATURAL JUSTICE. ‘ Not to be able to enjoy 
what beautiful Nature has spread FOR THE GOOD OF MANKIND 
always galls him much.’ p. 223. No doubt—a most divine axiom, 
provided it be not extended too low: for it is self-evident tnat 
the native peasant can have no pretension to share in that pro- 
duce of his own labour, of which any curious gentleman from 
abroad may claim to partake, on the ground of our common 
humanity. 

‘The charity of the author does not disgrace his equity: for 
instance, p. 35, ‘mayest thou, Gallia, alone suffer ; and,un- 
worthy of a moderate government, EVER live in the turbulen- 
cies of democratic anarchy, or feel the imperiousness of des- 
potic sway.’ Just before he uttered this atrocious imprecation 
against innocent unborn generations, the author advises that 
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* every upright and sensible man should quietly wear the chains’ 
of the most despotic government in Europe, sooner than risk 
the introduction of French licentiousness. We are as sensible 
to the horrors of French licentiousness as this author can be ; 
nor will we inquire how far they arose from within or from 
without ; but we think that when he has been for years a la- 
bourer with a large family, or ‘ damned to the mines,’ under 
one of these most despotic governments, then, and not till 


then, he may allow himself to talk with complacency about 
wearing chains. 





Art. X. C. Cornelii Taciti Opera omnia. Sumptibus Editoris excude- 
bant Londini M. Richie et F. Sammells. 1790. Four Volumes Oc- 


tavo. Large Paper-3l. 13s. 6d. Boards. Small ditto 11. 11s. 6d. 
Boards. Payne. 


B* some accident, we were not made acquainted with this 

edition of Tacitus when it was first published. Years 
have fince elapsed; yet the respect which we have long 
felt for the memory of Mr. Henry Homer, the editor, and 
which we are still inclined to encourage, prompts us to allot a 
place to his labours in our Review. 

The text of the edition was regulated by Mr. Homer from 
that of Brotier, in duodecimo, published by Barbou; collated, 
however, for the more ready detection of typographical errors, 
with his larger Tacitus in quarto; by which method, several 
mistakes of the printer were rectified. In the passages in 
which these two editions exhibited various readings, the se- 
cond Ernesti was consulted. 

An engraving of Mr. Homer is prefixed to the first volume. 
‘His friends will contemplate it with pleasure, as it bears a strong 
resemblance to the original. 

By way of Prolegemena, the reader is presented with Excerpta 
from the prefaces of Ernesti and Brotier. From that of the 
former, De Codicibus scriptis C. Cornelii Taciti; and from 
those of both, De praecipuis Cornelit Taciti Editoribus -et Inter- 
pretibus ; which are followed by a chronological table. 

The remainder of the first volume is occupied by the Annales 
from Liber 1. to Liber vi. 

The second contains Liber x1. to Liber xvis Then fol- 
low, De situ, moriius, et populis Germania Libellus; and Cn. 
Fulii Agricole Vita. 

In the third volume are comprised Historiarum Libri quinque; 
and Dialogus de Oratoribus. At the end is a table of Brrata: 

ve in the first volume; sever in the second; and six in the 


third; which is succeeded by Variantes Lectiones -ex editione 
Jacobi Gronoviiy 1721. 
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The fourth volume contains a very copious index to Tacitus; 
begun by Mr. H. Homer, and finished after his death by his 
brothers. This forms a most valuable part of the work, 
comprehending 80,262 references, while in that of Gronovius 
there are only 30,644. 

This edition of Tacitus is beautifully and correctly printed. 
On collating a few chapters of the first book of the Historia- 
rum with the guarto of Brotier, in the seventh we found adfere- 
bant, where Mr. Homer reads afferebant: in the ninth, fuere, 
and in the eleventh, imchoavere, where Mr. H. reads fuére and 
inchcavére, witha circumflex. Brotier, in the earlier part of 
his Tacitus, appears to have adopted the use of this accent, 
over the penultimates of Indicative Preterites, but to have re- 
linquished it in the latter part of his work. Mr. Homer should 
have been uniform and consistent. ‘lo us it appears an useless 
deformity; nor do we approve of & for et. In the ¢awelfth, 
Mr. Homer has carefully changed eodem factu into eodem actu, 
as Brotier had done in his list of Errata, 

On the whole, we readily recommend this edition of Taci- 
tus, begun by Mr. Henry Homer, and sent into the world by 
his brothers, to those classical readers who are admirers of 
elegant printing; and who wish to peruse a correct text of this 
acute histerian, unaided by the labours of critics and the inves- 
tigations of interpreters. 





Arr. XI. 7. Livii Patavini Historiarum Libri, qui supersynt omnes, 
ex recensione Arn. Drakenborchii. Sumptibus Editoris excudebant Lon- 
dint M. Richie et F. Sammells. 1794. Eight Volumes Octavo. 
Large Paper 61. 6s. Boards. No small Paper Edition. Payne. 


6 Baw edition of Livy, like that of Tacitus which we have 


just reviewed, was begun by Mr. H. Homer, and con- 
cluded after his death by his brothers. 

The remarks, in general, which we have made on the Ta- 
citus, may be applied to the Livy. A head of Mr. Homer, 
from the same plate, is prefixed: the same elegance is ob- 
servable in the paper and letter-press; and there is an equal 
degree of correctness to attract the classical reader. 

The first Volume contains: Syllabus Editionum precipuarum 
Titi Livii, a short Preface, and Lib. 1. to Lib. iv. 

Vou. II. Lib. v. to Lib, 1x. 

Vou. III. Lib. x. Epitome. Lib. x1. to Lid. xx. Lib. xxt. to 
Lib. XXIv. 

Vot. IV. Lib. xxv. to Lid. xxix. 

Vou. V. Lib. xxx. to Lib, xxxv. 

Voi. VI. Lib. xxxvi. to Lid, XL. 
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Vor. VII. Lid. xii. to Lib. xiv. Lpitome Librorum deper- 
ditorum. Fragmentum, Lib. xct. discovered in the Vatican, 
and published by Giovenazzi and Bruns, 1773, at Rome. 
Varia Lectiones in Epitomis Libianis. Varia Lectiones in Textu 
Gronovii et Creverii, from Ernesti’s edition, 1785. A table 
of Errata: in the first volume, ¢wo- in the second, four: in 
the third, four: in the fourth, seven: in the fifth, nine: in 
the sixth, five: in the seventh, eight typographical mistakes. 

Vow. VIII. contains, Index et Glossarium in T. Livii Pat. 
Histor. Libros. 

This last volume is printed by Samuel Gosnell, and nearly 
equals the others in elegance. 

In this edition of Livy, et is also printed contract? &, as it is 
in Drakenborch ; whom, from the collation of a few chapters, 
Mr. Homer seems to have followed very accurately. From 
Lib. XKI.c. 11. p. £19. may be adduced an instance: Nec 
erat difficile opus, quod cementa non calce durata erat. It should 
certainly be durata erant, as it appears in Gronovius, vol. ii, 
p- 16. and in the smaller Crevicr, printed in London 1750, 
vol. iii. p. 1g. rat is an error of the press, in Drakenborch, 
and should have been corrected. Livy would not readily have 
imitated Ennius : 

Labat, labuntur saxa, cemente cadunt ; 
whose verse is cited by Nonius Marcellus, V. Camenta, on 
account of this usage of Cementa in the feminine gender. 

It is also observable that, in this Livy, the diphthongs ae and 
ee are distinct, as in Drakenborch ; while in the ‘Tacitus they 
are joined, @ and @, as they ought to be, and as they are in 
Brotier. Mr. Homer, however, should have been uniform. 

Our readers may find an account of Mr. Homer's Sa//ust in 
the Review, N.5. vol. 1. p. $825 and-of his Cesar, in vol, vi. 
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Art. XII. The History and Antiquities of the City and Suburbs of 
Worcester ; by Valentme Green, F. S. A. 2 Vols. 4to. 21. 10s, 
Boards. Nicol, &c. 1796*. 


survey of the city of Worcester, published by Mr. Green 
in an octavo volume + in 1764, forms, we are told, the 
ground- work of the present performance. ‘The author hand- 
somely acknowleges the assistance that he has since derived 
from different quarters 5 enumerates many respectable names 








* Through ill health and other causes, an account of these vo- 
lumes has been delayed beyond what was wished or designed. 


+ See Rev. for Nov. 1766, vol. xxxv. p. 472. 
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among those to whom he is indebted; and considers himself as 
eminently honoured by the several masterly engravings which 
have been presented to him. He also observes that the addi- 
tions made to the history of the city, both antient and modern, 
are numerous and extensive; and he concludes his preface as 
follows : 

‘ In the general course of this work, many parts, which no an- 
tiquary’s torch had yet illumined, are brought to view; it is pre- 
sumed that the inhabitant of this city, if he has not made antiquities 
his study, may find in it observations that are new to him, discussions 
that are curious if not satisfactory, and illustrations, not fanciful, 
though in some instances not demonstrative: and that the stranger, 
whose curiosity cannot but be excited on his entrance into Worcester, 
may find no ordinary or inadequate guide to gratify it, but an intel. 
ligencer, who has laboured to convey to him, the exactest informa. 
tion, derived from the most authentic sources, and rendered with a 
faithfulness on which he may rely, although not dressed ina garb he 
may admire.’ , 

It fares with Worcester, as with other cities and towns, and 
as with nations, that its very antient history is inveloped in 
darkness. Whether it was a British or even a Roman city is 
problematical. Mr. Green seems willing to allot it to each, 
and produces arguments not unfavorable to his idea. ‘Lhat it 
was Saxon is unquestionable. Edgar’s tower witnesses this; 
though the style of the present structure leads us to the reign 
of king John, in whose time it was repaired and almost entirely 
rebuilt. The cathedral, denominated St. Mary’s, employs a 
very considerable part of Mr. Green’s first volume. It was 
first erected by Bishop Oswald, the great patron of the Monks, 
and finished, A.D. 983. Bishop Wulstan, who is said to have 
possessed a magnificent spirit, laid the foundation of a new 
church in 1084, and in 1089 he completed both that and the 
monastery. The following anecdote is not unworthy of notice. 
—* It is related of him*, that, on seeing the workmen taking 
down the old church, he wept. One of his attendants expos- 
tulating with him, and reminding him that he ought rather to 
rejoice, as he was preparing an edifice of greater splendor, and 
more proportioned to the enlarged number of his Monks, he 
replied, *¢ I think far otherwise; we, poor wretches, destroy 
the works of our forefathers, only to get praise to ourselves ; 
that happy age of'-holy men knew not how to build stately 
churches, but under any roof they offered up themselves living 
temples unto God, and by their example excited those under 
their care to do the same, but we on the contrary, neglecting 
the care of souls, labour to heap up stones +.”—Presuming 





* Malms. lib. iv. p. 160. + B. 35. 
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that the above is faithfully tranflated, we have given the ex- 
tract, as an instance of greater rationality and sensibility than 
are usually found in times so productive of bigotry and su- 
perstition.—Oswald’s bones, and also those of Wulstan, had 
the reputation of working miracles: but the relics of Oswald, 
when they were last carried in procession, A.D. 1139, being 
then wholly ineffectual, lost their credit; and the soldiers of 
the Empress Maude, regardless of the ceremony, forced their 
way into the city, and plundered it without mercy. 

Passing by the investigations concerning king John’s tomb *, 
with several other curious particulars, we observe the follow- 
ing paragraph—* The present times have much to lament the 
effects of those differences which formerly subsisted on the 
notable choice of two words,—altar or table, and also about 
where the article meant by either was to be placed for use; 
hence the incongruous appearance they make in our old 
churches, &c.’—‘The author chiefly censures this on account 
of the injury which architectural forms and embellishments 
are supposed thus to have received: but permit us to ask whe- 
ther the term altar ought not to be entirely rejected, as fana- 
tical and superstitious, misleading and deceiving the mind, and 
quite unsuitable to the purity and simplicity of Christian truth? 
A quotation from T horndike seems here very apposite, when 
that writer speaks of the erection of an altar on the spot in 
which the remains of a supposed saint were deposited, and 
mentions their vast increase so as to exceed all bounds: but, 
he adds, ¢ this evil cured itself; for the respect due to them from 
their votaries was at length abated by the imposition of false 
relics, insomuch that when it was found that the same saint or 
martyr had more heads than one, and that it was become a dis- 
pute whether the right one was at Canterbury, or some other 
place, it was with some embarrassment that a priest of principle 
could repeat the litanies, the supplications, and the prayers 
ordered by the church for the true saint, to a doubtful one, and 
thereby abuse the faith of his auditors.’ —— Possibly, raods, now 
entirely removed, might at the first have a good intention: an 
image of Christ on the cross, erected just over the passage from 
the church to the chancel, and placed in a loft, was called the 
yood.—* The mystery, (Mr. Green observes,) covered by this 
device, is said to be the church militant, denoted by the body 
or the nave of the church, and the church triumphant signified 
by the chancel or choir, and that those who will pass from the 
sanctum to the sanctoruin,—must go under the cross, and suf- 
fer affliction, ere they can arrive at that felicity. ‘This conceit 
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* See a pamphlet by Mr.G. on this subject, in this month’s Catalogue. 
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exactly corresponds with the ancient heathen probation through 
the temple of honour in their progress to the fane of virtue.’—The 
author’s meaning is evident, though he has not expressed it 
with accuracy :—but we shall only observe that the erection of 
the rocd needed an apology, and it ought to be esteemed an ad- 
vantage when such means of deception and false religion are 
utterly taken out of the way.—We are inclined to ask whether 
this gentleman does not considerably err in his conclusion, that 
at the important period of the reformation was introduced the 
practice of common swearing : he seems to suppose, to use his 
own words, that * those oaths and asseverations which had 
heretofore been decently addressed to crosses and images, 
blindly adored, were now heard on all and every frivolous oc- 
casion.’—We apprehend that the phrases Ay the rood, and by the 
mass, here particularly specified *, might be as prevalent before 
the happy period of reform as they can have been since : it is 
well known that our antient kings had their peculiar oaths, con- 
nected with popery; and it is by no means wonderful if the 
frequent repetition of certain phrases, sometimes unintelligible 
or unmeaning, in what are termed devotions, should bring them 
into use in rhe common intercourse of men. 

The chapel of prince Arthur, elder brother of Henry VIIL., is 
a very curious remnant of former, though not very antient, 
times. <A part of its internal decoration was for a length of 
years concealed from notice: A.D. 1788, the author of these 
volumes expressed his apprehension that beneath a quantity of 

rough plaster-work something well worthy attention might be 
concealed ; and, on permission to remove the obstruction, he 
found his conjecture verified, to his own and to general satis- 
faction ; images and other embellishments were discovered, an 
account of which was in the subsequent year presented to the 
Royal Society. From among other observations made on this 
chapel, we select the following passages : 

‘ The general design of this chapel is the history of the union 
of the two contending parties, that, under the distinct banners 
of a white and ared rose, had recently deluged an innocent and 
an unoffending nation, with a waste of kindred blood, that 
would have appalled a savage to contemplate.—The closing of 
\ this direful scene, the skilful hand of an unknown sculptor has 

treated with all the faithfulness and beeoming decency, that the 
hand of pity itself would have bestowed, in veiling over a story 
never to be repeated, but with indignant execration on the in- 
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~ * To which « By our Lady!’’ contracted to “ By’r Lady,’ 


and “* By Lady,’’ may be added, as still very common in many parts 
of England. 
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human sacrifice made of the simple many to the sanguinary puts 
poses of a tyrannical and ungrateful few.’ 

Concerning the architecture of the cathedral at Worcester, 
we select the following remark .—‘ There are few examples to 
be found among our ancient churches, in which such a variety 
of stile of building is combined, and it has proved from hence 
an object of no small difficulty to divide and arrange those parts 
of which it is composed, and which vary so much in the time 
of their erection, and also in the mode of their construction.’ —- 
Shrines, fonts, painted glass, pictures, relics, organs, bells, 
clocks, dials, &c. employ several pages, and occasion some 
remarks, which we can but slightlysnotice :—* a little bell, still 


found in several churches, was formerly called the sanctes bell, 


because it was only used and rung out when the werds, Sancte, 
sancte, sancte, Dominus Deus Sabaoth, were pronounced, that 
those who could not, or did not personally attend, might 
know the solemn part of the service which was then performs 
ed.’—In another place it is remarked,—* The company of wax- 
chandlers was in a flourishing state during the times of the 
Romish church: gratitude for saints called frequently for lights. 
Candlemas wasted its thousands, and those all blessed by the 
priests, and charged in solemn terms, “I adjure thee, O waxen 
creature, that thou repel the devil and his sprights.”—Mr. 
Green does not countenance, nor excuse, as some ecclesiastical 
2ntiquaries have been inclined to do, the fopperies and imposi- 
tions of popery; nor does he with an unthinking bigotry be- 
wail the destruction of relics and trumpery, or the downfall of 
craft and superstition ; although he laments the indiscriminate 
outrage which on such occasiuns has too often prevailed, and 
the ruin of manuscripts ; which, as far as they were of value, 
is certainly to be regretted. 

Monumental memorials are here rendered more interesting 
than is frequently the case in compilements of this kind. Bishop 
Hough meets with that attention to which his memory is so 
justly entitled: ¢ There are few great men (says this writer) 
whose characters may be taken from their epitaphs. Impartial 
history too often gives the lie to sepulchral marbles. But it is 
not so with the memory of Bishop Hough. ‘The English his- 
tory has embalmed it. Satire, that is wont to be unsparing of 
mitres, has acknowledged his to shine unsullied.’—The list of 
Bishops, from the foundation of the see to the present time, 
contains some very respectable names. ‘Thomas Bourchier may 
be recollected with regard, as having been, it is said, ¢ a prin- 
cipal instrument of introducing the inestimable art of printing 
in the reign of Edward IV.’ Hugh Latimer will surely be re- 


spected to the end of time; hig injunctions to the clergy - 
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if other proofs failed, how requisite was a reformation : among 
the instructions, this is remarkable ;—“* That ye and every one 
of you provyde to have of youre owne a Hole Byble, yf ye can 
convenyently, or at leaste a New Testament both in Latin and 
Englishe.”—It leaves no ill impression, that John Bell his suc- 
cessor, resigned the diocese, and retired to private life, * for 
what cause, is unknown?’ but, when the state of things at that 
period is considered, it is natural to conclude that it was from 
a conscientious regard to truth and rectitude. Nicholas Heath, 
who followed, was displaced from a like principle, as it should 
seem, though on a different side; and John Hooper, who stands 
next in the catalogue, bravely suffered.—It is recorded of John 
Prideaux, who was raised to this prelacy in 1641, that, in his 
youth, his highest ambition was to be promoted to the clerk- 
ship of a country parish; he laudably aspired, (says Mr. 
| Green,) but met with a sore repulse, for a competitor outsang 
him :—he forgot not this incident in aftertimes, when his lan- 
guage was,—‘* if I could have been clerk of Ugborow, I should 
not have been bishop of Worcester;” however, such was the ca- 
lamity of the time, that it is added,—‘ he probably had not died 
much poorer, had he lived and died clerk of the parish of Ug- 
borow.’—Dr. Hough appears again to advantage in this list ; 
which we particularly notice, on account of that pious and 
pleasant letter which was written by him to Lord Digby about 
three weeks before his decease, and which is here inserted.— 
The names of Stillingfleet, Loyd, &c. merit particular notice : 
but we observe that the characters in general seem to be ably 
drawn, both as to style and sentiment. 

Among the Deans of this see, we observe Roger Manwaring, 
1633, ‘one of the most abject tools of power.’ Mr. Green 
adds, ‘It was the general desire of the nation to see such an 
apostle of slavery punished :’—nevertheless, the unwary and un- 
happy Charles granted him full pardon, and zealously promoted 
him. 

We meet with several instances of just and liberal sentiments 
in this work; as one proof of which we insert a short remark, 
concerning the manor of Pirie attached to an hospital in this 

, city ;—‘ In this manor lies Perrywood, famous for Cromwell’s 
\ encampment, and not less so, for being named as the scene of 
his interview with the infernal monarch; a tale that tarnishes 
Mr. Echard’s history."—It may perhaps be thought that, when 
in another part of this volume he is led to speak of the plunder 
of the city by the forces of Cromwell, the author’s language is 
not quite so temperate:—* The parliament-army gave way to 
the most atrocious acts of outrage that the meanness of rapa- 
city could stimulate in the dark mind of a sanguinary puritan’ — 
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The distress and horror, which must in a degree ever accom- 
pany such civil contentions, are sufficiently notorious ; it is so 
difficult, even under the best regulations, to mitigate, and much 
more to prevent them} and it is so easy in these cases to make 
reprisals, by producing equal enormiiies on the other side ; that 
differing parties should learn moderation, and think and write 
with wisdom and caution on the subject. It is with somewhat 
of such a spirit that our author farther remarks, ‘ This memo- 
rable battle (1651) was the decision of the controversy so long 
subsisting between the king and parliament, during that horrid 


‘din of despotism and usurpation,’ 


Under the distinct heads of religious houses, the castle, re- 
markable occurrences, royal visits, &c. much amusement occurs; 
we shall only take notice. of a circumstance attending the 
visit which James II. made to Worcester, in 1687: that wrong- 
headed monarch, after having attended at the cathedral with the 
foolish pretence of gratifying those who offered for healing, 
passed in great solemnity to a popish chapel, preceded by the 
mayor, aldermen, &c.: £ on their arrival, his majesty asked if 
they would not go in with him; to which the mayor, Thomas 
Shewring, with becoming firmness replied, ‘* I think we have 
attended your majesty too far already ;” and returaed to divine 
service at the cathedral.’ 

The Second Volume is not deficient in materials for the reader’s 
information and amusement. Here we meet with a more pars 
ticular relation of present buildings, bridges, water-works, ma- 
nufactures, &c. &c. of this city. It was with regret that we 
remarked the ruin of its trade for broad-cloth in the sixteenth 
century, attributed to the nefarious practices of the manufac- 
turers and the obstinacy of the workmen: but we behold it now 
in a flourishing state: glove and carpet manufactories, another of 
vinegar, a porter-brewery, a distillery, and above the rest a 
porcelaine manufactory, witness in its favor; among other re« 
commendations of the latter, it is particularly said that the 
gold receives, in the burnishing room, that brilliant lustre 
which has never yet been seen on any foreign china.’—The 
castle, or county prison, has within a few years received a 
complete reform, in agreement with the humane suggestions of 
the late Mr. Howard.—In the parochial account of this place, 
its several churches are duly noticed: under which article the 
beautiful spire of St. Andrew is mentioned as ¢ the chief orna- 
ment of the city; I may (adds Mr. Green) say of the whole 
kingdom.’—It is somewhat peculiar that * one of the hand. 
some chandeliers belonging to the church called St. Swithen 
was presented by Mr. Pardoe, a quaker :’—but it is added that 
this was done as a commutation for not serving the parish offi- 
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ces.—-In the list of charitable foundations, Sir Thomas White, 
merchant-tailor of Bristol, who died in 1566, makes a distin- 
guished figure, as he does also in many parts of this kingdom ; 
several other useful charities are here enumerated, some of a 
more antient, others of modern erection.—The parochial ac- 
count is finished by noticing ‘those places of worship which 
differ in their modes from the established church; concerning 
which it is remarked, that ‘ they are each well and decently 
provided for their respective purposes ; and fitted up with an 
order and propriety that bespeak true respect for the devotional 
ends of their establishment.’ 

Earls and Marquises of Worcester employ some well-written 
pages in the former volume; and the last section but one of 
the present is dedicated to ‘ persons of note,’ whose number is 
not here very considerable.—For those who had real emi- 
, ence, in respect of genius, science, or active benevolence and 


_'*4virtue, different places may be inclined to put in their claim. 


Thus we recollect that the town of Evesham* asserts some con- 
nection with John Lord Somers, who was born at Worcester, 
and accordingly receives in this work a just tribute to his me- 
mory.—Mr. ‘Thomas White was too respectable as a sculptor 
and architect to be omitted in a list of distinguished citizens ¢ 
he died A.D. 1736. James Mackenzie, M. D. eminent for his 
skill, and well known as author of the History of Health+, died in 
an advanced age in this city, where he had resided during many 
years with great reputation.-Nic. Facio de Duillier, an emi- 
nent mathematician, and native of Switzerland, is very re- 
markable for the service which he performed in preserving the 
life of king William, endangered by a secret plot; and for 
which, in the following reign, he appears to have been exposed 
to censure and to suffering. Bishop Burnet ¢ mentions the trans- 
action, which seems to receive greater light from the letter in- 
serted (from Dr. Birch) in the appendix to this work: he lived 
at Worcester, respected and esteemed, and died at the age of 
go, in the year 1753. » 

The last section is employed on ¢ Seals and Coins.’ Of British, 
none have been discovered, but of Roman many; which circume 
stance leads Mr. Green to renew the supposition that Worcester 
has been a Roman residence. Saxon coins might be expected, 
and a list is added of several minted at this city: all these, to- 
gether with tradesmen’s tokens, are exhibited in a plate, in 





* See Rev. N.S. vol. xix. p. 33. 
See Rev. vol. xix. p. 475. 


+ History of his own ‘Times, vol. i, p. 689. 
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which also appear several Saxon and Norman architectural ore 
naments, and on them some pertinent remarks are added. 

The engravings, upwards of twenty, are a great ornament to 
these volumes, and contribute much to the pleasure and benefit 
of their perusal. Mr. Green has thrown a variety of subjects 
into the appendix, which consists of 155 pages, and contains 
a number of curious articles. 

We trust that we have now given a fair view of this work, 
by which the reader may be enabled to form his own judgment 
of its merit. We have perused it, on the whole, with satisfac- 
tion: it has oceasionally inaccuracies of language, yet for the 
greater part it isnot ill written. ‘The author has bestowed on it 
very exact and laudable attention, has disposed his subjects 
methodically and agreeably, and has frequently accompanied 


them with just remarks, indicating his own liberal and well- 
informed mind. 





Aart. XIII. 4 Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. on the Subject 
of his late Publication*. By Gilbert Waketield, B. A. late 
Fellow of Jesus-College, Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. Kearsley, 
1797 

e W HEN I take up your publication,’ says Mr. Wakefield, in 

this letter to Mr. Wilberforce, ‘ my predominant feel- 
ings are those of disgust, abhorrence, and indignation.’ With 
such impressions, it was to be expected that Mr.Wakefield, who 
knows no disguise, who fears no man, and who, according to 
his conceptions, well understands the art of assigning * proper 
words to their proper places,” would write a warm pamphlet. 

The heat with which he has written, he, however, on the re- 

trospect, deliberately justifies ; despising that ‘ prudery, fasti- 

diousness, or mistaken candour,’ which refuse to stigmatize 
crimes of the deepest dye by ‘ terms of reproach commensurate 
to their deserts.” Such crimes, committed under the colour of 

Christian sanctity, are here charged on the senator who, 

while he professes great zeal for religion, ¢ is the friend and 

advocate of Mr. Prrr.’ This charge is maintained by a bold 
delineation of the principles and conduct of the administration 
which Mr. W. has supported, in contrast with the principles 
and conduct of him whom in religion he calls his master, and 
with the doctrine and spirit of Christianity. 

After a brief but strong exposure of the inconsistency of Mr. 

Wilberforce’s notions concerning the nature of religion, with 

the moral system of the gospel, Mr. Wakefield proceeds to his 
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~ * For our account of Mr. Wilberforce’s performance, see Review, 
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principal object, the censure of Mr. Wilberforce’s political 
conduct, &c. 

Though Mr. Wakefield has not convinced us of the necessity 
of conveying honest feelings in harsh and provoking language *, 
it would be injustice to the talents of this powerful writer and 
ardent friend to freedom, if we did not make an extract from 
this letter. We select a paragraph on the late restrictions on 
freedom of inquiry and speech. 


©‘ Trutu, Sir! is the most meritorious pursuit, the noblest acquf- 
sition, of an intellectual and moral creature. To this purpose is that 
fine remark of Plutarch: OS aon i ad AceGew fe iy Ov oeuesCzobas Dew 
Ceprorecrry arvGex-? ‘ Man can receive no gift of greater worth, God 
can bestow none more venerable, than Peore” But how, Sir! 
is Truth to be discovered, whether evangelical, moral, philosophical, 
or political, but by diligent and unrestrained investigation, by the 
full and free application of human intellect? Tell me, then; Is not 
that man a rebel against Reason, and Truth, and God; are not those 
laws, I do not say, absurd and wicked, but absolutely void, and in- 
capable of observance without an actual profanation of the divine 
will ;—which presume to circumscribe, or fetter, much more to de- 
stroy and punish, this fundamental criterion of rationality—this first 
duty of intellectual existence ? 
| ¢ ———— cunctis undamque, auramque, patentem. 


¢ This, however, is a thread-bare topic ; and I hasten to my ap- 
plication of it. I shall, therefore, but just stay to mention the fruits 
dessness of such impotent restrictions ; or rather their direct tendency 
to promcte the purpose which they are endeavouring to impede. The 
rays of knowledge may indeed be partially intercepted for a time, and 
broken, by the obliquity of legal interposition ; but the parent lumi- 
nary still pursues, unretarded, his progress through the skies, to ine 
vigorate and illumine universal Nature. 

‘ Now permit me, Sir! to direct your attention towards the illus« 
trious achievements of your hero in this department of transgression. 

‘ 1. The freedom of public discussion has been abridged by san- 
guinary statutes virtually incompatible with the verbal compact bee 
tween the subjects and their servant (Rom. xiii. 3.) the chief magis« 


trate of this realm, the creature (aPcwa on KTIZEI, (1 Pet. ii. 13.) 


of our hands: a compact, ratified by a public and solemn oath at 
the time of his investiture with his office. 

‘ 2. Many of our fellow-citizens have been punished by severe 
fines, by long and cruel imprisonments, by banishment to the extre- 
mities of the earth, under very trying circumstances of calamity, by 
2 sudden transition from the liberal enjoyments of a literary hfe to 





—_—- 


* In the course of our literary labours, we have not unfrequently 
observed instances of Mr. W.’s harsh and provoking treatment of his 
opponents in controversy, which has appeared to us, in every ine 
stance, very unjustifiable ;—‘* but such,” as some one has said, “ is 
the manner of the man.” 
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dark loathsome dungeons,—to disease, and chains, and famine: thetr 
spotless fame has been exposed to the slanders and obloquy of their 
countrymen from false calumnies, pretended plots, and unsubstantial 
accusations of regal murder: they have been tried for their lives, and 
impeached of the blackest political crimes, under the impressions of 
strong public prejudice; and, when pronounced innocent by their 
peters, in spite otf all the machinations of diabolical malice and the 
foul exertions of mercenary lawyers in this work of blood, they have 
been dismissed, after a tedious imprisonment and exorbitant expences, 
from the iniquities of office, without the smallest reparation for these 
flagrant injuries, on the part of their unrelenting persecutors. 

‘ These are but gleanings from a full harvest, a small selection 
from the multitudinous exploits of that grand national impostor, 
Wiciiam Pitt! These, Sir! are a specimen of his infernal ma- 
neeuvres against some of the most valuable and accomplished members 
in society, FOR TREADING IN HIS OWN sTEPS! (observe this Mr. 
Wilberforce: ) for attempting the same reformation of abuses by the 
same means; namely, by a melioration of the representative body in 
the Commons’ house of Parliament: an object which raised himself 


to power and popularity.—Such have hitherto been the contrary for- 
tunes of these reformers! 
¢ Tle crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hic diadema, 


¢ Now, Sir! in this monstrous mass of guilt unparalleled, you, as 
his abettor, and accessory, are entitled to some share; nay, must 
in reason be deemed a principal participant. The patronage, and 
support, of such men as you, has enabled this child of perdition to 
run with impunity and success his long race of hardened apostacy and 
savage persecution. Yet you still adhere to your associate! You 
still repose upon his humanity and virtues an unreserved confidence ! 
And this, peradventure, is your third method of 


Looxinc unro Jesus!’ 


The remainder of the letter is written in the same pungent 
manner: but this manner is the author’s own, and he claims a 
right, and deems it his duty, to use it freely. Mr. W. un- 
doubtedly thinks that, when certain operations in political sur- 
gery must be performed, it is better that they should be done 


with a bold than with a timid and trembling hand. EK. 





Art. XIV. Memoirs of the illustrious House of Medici, from Gio- 
vanni, the Founder of their Greatness, who died in the Year 1428, 
to the Death of Giovanni-Gaston, the last Grand Duke of Tus 
cany, in 1737. Illustrated with several Genealogical Tables. 


« 


By Mark Noble, F.A.S. of L. & E. Rector of Barming in 
Kent, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Leicester. 8vo. 
pp- 456. 78 Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


Frnom a passage in the first chapter, it appears that the be- 
ginning of this work was written after Corsica had placed 
herself under the protection of the British monarch ; and from 
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the preface, it also appears that the whole was completed be- 
fore the author had an opportunity of perusing Mr. Roscoe’s 
life of Lorenzo dei Medici. So extraordinary a rapidity of 
composition might induce no very favourable presumption of 
industrious research: yet the yenealogic, and perhaps the me- 


dallic, parts of the history display accuracy. ‘The author also 
observes that 


‘ As no authorities are quoted throughout these Memoirs, it may 
be necessary to inform the reader, that various histories of Florence, 
of Italy and Europe, have been carefully examined ; the literary pro- 
ductions of English travellers, for more than two centuries past, and 
those of many toreigners, have been perused ; the whole, consisting 
of several hundred volumes. Some manuscripts have been consulted, 


and for many years every possible mean of obtaining information has 
been carefully attended to by the author.’ 


On this matter we shall have occasion to speak farther, in 
the course of our progress. 

There are two points of view in which the Medici may be 
said to interest posterity, viz. as citizens of a republic whi 
attained sovereign power ; and as patrons of literature and art. 

To understand the character of their skill in the first of these 
respects, a very minute analysis of the Florentine constitution 
was necessary; and this is equally wanting in Mr. Roscoe’s 
book, and in the present. ‘The voters in the republic of Flo- 
cence consisted, as in London, of livery-men classed according 
to the companies * or guilds of which, by service or fee, they 
had purchased their freedom. Antiquaries are not agreed as to 
the manner in which these guilds originated ; whether under the 
Gothic constitutions, or under the Roman laws:—but early 
traces of their political privileges occur in Lombardy, and in 
the Anseatic towns; and they are mentioned in the Capitu- 
laries of Charlemagne 

The influence of the Medici on human culture is admirably 
evolved by Mr. Roscoe so far as concerns Ais hero: but it is 
very deficiently treated in this volume; which embraces the 
period at which the great Galilei was forming, by his instruc- 
tions, Castelli and Michelini, the founders of hydrometry and 
hydraulics ; Torricelli, the inventor of the barometer; Cava- 
lieri, who improved the doctrine of infinitesimals ; Viviani, the 
author of a connected system of experimental philosophy ; and 
Aggiunti, the first observer of capillary attraction. Not only 
the stranger-prince Gustavus Adolphus, but Ferdinand L., 
Cosmo II., Ferdinand II , and his brother the cardinal Leopold, 
learned of these men, patronized them, and owe their chicf 











* These companies are called colleges in Florentine history. 
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claim of merit to the magnificent liberality with which they 
employed the revenues and flects of the republic in the promo- 
tion of inquisitive philosophy. ‘That historian is not praise- 
worthy, who assigns to a marriage or a siege more space than 
to the narrative of such truly useful enterprises. 

The celebrated and nefarious attempt of the Pazzi is thus 
narrated by Mr. Noble: the reader may compare it with the 
account given by Mr. Roscoe, copied in our Review for 
August 1796, p. 432, &c. 


‘ This conspiracy was owing to the honours, riches, and grandeur 
which the Medici engoyed, drawing upon them the envy and hatred 
of the rival families in Florence, and of the several princes and states 
that surrounded the republic; these combined to involve the name 
and family of Medici in one common ruin. The enterprising and 
ambitious pope, Sixtus IV. took the lead in this plot ; his holiness 
was induced to do this, because Lorenzo had prevented the lords of 
Fruila and Imola from falling a sacrifice to the aggrandizement of 
the pontiff’s family, and had assisted his friend Nicoli Vitelli, whom 
Sixtus was then besieging in Citti di Castello. This enmity was in- 
cr@ised by Lorenzo’s refusing to receive Francisco Salviatti, as arch- 
bishop of Pisa, who had succeeded Philippo de Medici, because he 
was the professed enemy of the Medici. 

‘ Sixtus would not have borne these affronts with temper from the 
first and most powerful prince in Europe ; judge then what must have 
been his rage at receiving them from Lorenzo! He determined upon 
a revenge at once secret and effectual: under different pretences he 
dispatched cardinal Cibo *, a man of the greatest address, to invite 
several of the Italian powers to form a league against the Medici.— 
He did more, he engaged the Pazzi, a family nearly allied +, and 
only inferior to the Medici, to assist him in their destruction. The 
king of Naples acceded to the scheme; the pope’s general, Mon- 
teseco, with Riario, his grand nephew, and the archbishop Salviatti, 
were sent to, and admitted by the unsuspecting Lorenzo into Flo- 
rence. The two former of whom he treated with friendship and 
confidence ; yet so incapable were they of honour, generosity, or 
gratitude, that this only conduced to make them take a more ccr- 
tain aim, and plan the tragedy with greater prospect of success with 
Salviatti and the Pazzi, and who soon won over the malcontents in 
Florence to act with them. 

¢ The assassination of the illustrious youths was fixed for Sunday, 
April 26, 1478; the place the cathedral of Florence, and at the 
moment the host was to be elevated ; and their murder was to be the 











¢ * Cibo was equally distinguished for his abilities and vices, which 
made him so dreaded, that the duke of Milan afterwards poisoned 
him, as he passed through Lombardy.’ ; 

¢ + Cosmo had always courted the friendship of the Pazzi, to ob- 


‘tain which he had given Bianca, kis niece, to William, the heir of 


that house. Lorenzo, on the contrary, had treated them in the most 
contemptuous manner.’ 
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signal for seizing and expelling from the walls of the city all their 
relations and friends.—W hat a transaction this for one who presumed 
to stile himself the vicar of Christ, the common father of Christene 
dom, to patronize! 

‘ The fatal day arrived, and Lorenzo was already in the church, 
but Julian remained at home, occasioned by a slight indisposition. 
The conspirators determining not to lose one of their victims, went 
to invitd, to intreat him to go. They embraced *, and led him by 
a tender violence to the cathedral. The signal was given by the ele- 
vation of the consecrated wafer, and whilst the people fell upon their 
knees to adore, the assassins rose, and, as was concerted, two of 
them, Francisco Pazzi and Barnardo Bandini, fell upon Julian: the 
latter directed his poignard so truly, that it entered into the bosom 
of the unoffending youth, and he fell mortally wounded at his 
feet. 

‘ In a moment, as must be supposed, all was confusion. Loren- 
z0, alarmed, put himself in a posture of defence, when, in an instant, 
Antonio of Volterra, and Stephano, a priest, the dependant of the 
archbishop, who, upon Giovanni Battisti’s declining the infamous 
task, undertook his destruction, rushed upon him as their destined 
prey. The contest continued some time ; Lorenzo had received se- 
veral dangerous wounds, and seemed to contend for his life in vain, 
but a servant whom he had lately relieved from prison, inspired by 
gratitude, heroically threw himself between his beloved lord and his 
assassins, receiving in his body those weapons that were aimed at the 
breast of Lorenzo. This fidelity saved him, for by one vigorous 
effort he broke from Antonio and Stephano, and with a few Fiends 
gained a tribune, which they secured by closing the clegant door, 
formed of wrought copper, the gift of his grandfather. 

‘ The rage of the people to see one of their favourites expiring, 
and the other covered with blood, was inexpressible. The cardinal, 
Ruario, found it difficult to save his life at that altar which he had 
stained by so horrid a deed, and to which he then fled for protection, 

‘ Whilst this infamous scene was acting in the cathedral, others of 
the conspirators were attempting to, seize the Palazzo, but with no 
better success. The archbishop Salviatti, who had undertaken to 
head them, gave the magistrates suspicion by those violent emotions 
which agitated his whole frame. ‘The nine senators who composed 
the magistracy, including the gonfalonier, who had been appointed 
by, and were in other words, the privy council of the Medici, im- 
mediately attacked those who intended to have surprised them, and 
Salviatti and his followers had no sooner gained the second floor, than 
they found themselves prisoners. 

‘ Jacobo Pazzi soon appeared in the street, proclaiming, with 
exultation, the murder of Julian; and inviting the Florentines to 
free themselves from the Medicean slavery ; but perceiving that he 
was not joined by the people, the magistrates sent off an hun- 
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¢ * The assassins embraced Julian, to discover whether he wore 
any secret armour, that they might know where to strike with the 
surest aim.’ 
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dred horse to the rescue of Lorenzo. This was the more to be com- 
mended, because they continued to be assaulted by the conspirators, 
who finding their situation desperate, forced themselves to the ground 
floor, determining, if possible, to seize the Palazzo. The magis- 
trates, with their attendants, acted with such resolution and valour, 
that as often as they gained‘an entrance they drove them back, killing 
some of the assailants upon the spot, others they threw out of the 
windows upon the pavement, and to strike an awe into those that 
were without, they had the boldness and virtue to hang the arch- 
bishop from one of the windows, dressed as he was, in his pontifical 
robes, with Poggio, another of the chief conspirators. Florence re- 
sounded in every part with the exclamation—Medici, Medici! down 
with their enemies ! 

¢ Lorenzo was liberated from that part of the cathedral to which 
he had fled, and conveyed home in triumph, where his wounds were 
attended to, and where he found himself surrounded by his most va- 
luable friends, to whom he was endeared by the shocking occur- 
rences of the day. His partizans, however, did not spend thcir time 
only in lamentations for the death of one of the brothers, and exult- 
ations for the preservation of the other. They united in pursuing 
the conspirators, sparing none that fell into their hands. Jacobo 
Pazzi was taken flying with his forces into Romania, and imme- 
diately hung: an officer of the pope’s, who commanded a brigade 
under count Hirronimo, had alone the favour of decapitation. 

‘ Bandino fled privately to Pisa, thence to Naples, and lastly to 
Constantinople ; but Bajazet, the grand sultan, to oblige Lorenzo, 
seized, and sent him back, and he was hung out of the same window 
from which the archbishop had suffered. 

« The conspiracy also recoiled upon the Pazzi, for of the seven 
brothers, Gulielmo, Francesco, Renatio, Giovanni, Andrea, Nicola, 
and Galeotto ; Francesco and Renatio were put to death with their 
uncle Jacobo ; the others were imprisoned for some time, but released 
by the peace concluded between Ferdinando, king of Naples, and the 
republic ; it being an article insisted upon by the former. Jacobo, 
the uncle, and Francesco, the banker at Rome, also a principal in 
the plot, died deservedly, but the fate of Renatio claims the greatest 
commiseration, because he was innocent. 

‘ If we view the various circumstances of this transaction, the 
time, the place, the sacred character, and relationship of the prin- 
cipal conspirators, what a degree of horror and abhorrence does it 
excite! No occurrence in history exceeds it in atrocity.’ 


In the foregoing account, the author has implicitly followed 
the popular narratives: but the slight inattentions here assign- 
ed as the sole cause of the animosity of Pope Sixtus IV. appear 
by no means adequate ‘provocations to account for the proud 


publicity with which he espoused, both before and after the 


event, all the parties concerned in this execrable attempt to 
exterminate the Medici. A theologic hatred, which so biassed 
him that he could mistake for his official duty the dictates of 
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his spite, is alone sufficient to explain his conduct. iraboschi 
(vol. vi. p. 80, &c.) has preserved some curious notices of the 
progress of the Platonic heresy, or paganism as it was called, 
about this time in Italy. ‘The predecessor of Sixtus had taken, 
with imperfect success, very violent methods for its suppres- 
sion :—but Lorenzo dei Medici had given shelter to the fugitive 
philosophers, and countenance to their opinions, by his atten» 
tion to the writings of Marsiglio Ficino. Hence, apparently, 
the undisguised aversion of the ecclesiastical monarch : who 
was aware that the heresy of a prince might endanger the fecular 
authority of the holy see. 

The author of the Travels of Anacharsis has suggested a doubt 
whether the age of Pericles, or that of Leo X., be more 
glorious to human intellect :—but, in detailing the life of this 
illustrious pontiff, Mr. Noble takes no care in enumerating those 
who have gained for modern Italy this proud distinction. We 
are merely told (p. 167.) that he did not even pretend to be- 
lieve in revelation, and that his reign was the golden age of 
literature. 

‘The following anecdote of bodily fortitude in Ludovico Gio- 
vanni dei Medici merits preservaticn : 

‘In a battle fought at Covernola, a small town in the Mantuan 
territory, he received a wound, by a musket ball, in his knee, which 
rendered amputation necessary; he was carried to Mantua, from 
which it was distant twelve miles, and where the operation was pers 
formed. When he was told that some person must be provided to 
support him whilst it was done, taking a candle to hold to the sur- 
geon, he said, * Proceed without fear, I need no body *.” 


His fortitude was ill rewarded, for the subsequent fever de- 
prived him of life. The character of Cosmo I. has been well 
compared with that of Augustus. He was the pubduer of his 
country’s liberty, the prey of mistrust and remorse, an inflexible 
and severe magistrate, accused of incest and of parricidism: but 
in his public transactions fortunate; though pacific, powerful ; 
the companion of the learned, and the patron of artists; he found 
Florence composed of ordinary stone, and he lett it adorned with 
marble; while he displayed in his magnificent style of life all the 
profusion of barbaric and all the selection of polished luxury ; 
sometimes filling his stables with horses and wild beasts, some- 
times enriching his galleries with books and manuscripts, with 
paintings and statues. 

In the life of Francesco-Maria, this sovereign is represented 
as persuading his brother and brother-in-law to put to death 








* A similar instance of fortitude may be recorded, to the honour 
of the late Mr. Wedgwood, when he underwent the amputation of 
his leg. He lived many years afterward. 
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their respective wives, whom he accused of adulteries and of 
conspiring against himself. The princes complied, and the 
Jadies were immediately strangled. This mysterious and im- 
probable story deserved a supicious investigation. Isabella, the 
Grand Duke’s sister, was indeed attached to the tenets, and 
probably to the person, of that accomplished infidel, the bar- 
rister Fausto Socini:—but it does not appear that his sect was 
powerful in Florence, that it was forming cabals to recover the 
freedom of the republic, nor that it had given any occasion for 
implicating its patroness in a charge of conspiracy. 

The story of Bianca Capello is related in a manner that will 
give avery different idea of her from the old Tuscan ballad of 
31579. 

- “© Jl gran duca di Toscana 
Ha sposata una putana 
Gentil Donna Veneziana,’”’ &c. 


To Cosmo II. is to be ascribed the merit of inviting to Flo- 
rence his former instructor Galilei, and of providing him with 
the means of pursuing his inquiries uncramped and at leisure, 
In the blindness of his age, the philosopher was consoled by the 
attentive prince; who was unable, however, wholly to prevent 
the persecution during which Milton visited him in the dun- 
geons of the inquisition. 

Ferdinand IJ., with equal or greater zeal, patronized the sci- 
ence of physics: he even suggested the substitution of alcohol 
for the water hitherto used in filling thermometers. His 4ca- 
demia del Cimento is wellknown. He sent instructions to Li- 
vorno for trying various experiments on ship-board, in the modes 
of preserving fresh water; on the gravity, saltness, currents, 
and transparency of the sea; on the evanescence of lighthouses ; 
and on the progression of sound. Why are all these particu- 
Jars omitted in the book before us? Have Tozetti, Fabroni, 
and Nelli not written? Or are histories to be offered to the 

ublic without previous inquiry ? 

The following account of the rise of Livorno merits selection: 

¢ Savoy had endeavoured to establish a free port at Villa Franca, 
in Piedmont, and had given liberty of conscience to all who came 
there. Ferdinando did the same to all except the protestants, and 
those he gratified a little time, Though he was both averse to give 
them an indulgence they experienced at Venice and Villa Franca, 
and feared a direct breach with the papal court, yet he omitted 
nothing else that could contribute to the ease and commodiousness 
of all foreigners, to induce them to settle there. He drained, 
cleared, and enlarged the harbour, and improved both the town and 
country round it. 

‘ It is singular, and will give pleasure to the reader to learn, that 
these improvements were made by the persuasion, and under the dt- 
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rection, of a Briton, Sir Robert Dudley, son of the Earl of Leicester, 
who settled at Florence in the last reign, This truly great man 
drained a vast morass between Pisa and the sea; and improved the 
haver of Leghorn by a mole, and raised this place from a mean and 
pitiful town, to a large and beautiful one; and by his influence and 
correspondence, drew many English merchants to build houses there. 
Lord Fauconberg says, within sixty years Livorno had not one thou- 
sand persons, but now is reported to be increased, by trade, to thirty 
thousand ; of these nine thousand were Jews, six thousand strangers, 
and abeut one thousand soldiers; the rest Italians ; but his lordship 


thinks six thousand might be deducted; even then it was a vast 
number. 


‘ The grand duke was very grateful to Dudley, he settled upon 
him a pension of two thousand sequins, equal to nine hundred pounds, 
gave him the castle of Corbello, on the Arno, with other grants. 
He took his grandfather’s title of Duke of Northumberland, and 
the emperor created him a prince of the empire. Charles I. gave 
his lady and two daughters the rank of the wife and daughters of a 
duke. He died in 1639. By Miss Southwell, whom he ever af- 
fected to treat and account his wife, he left a daughter, who inhe- 
rited his personal estates.’ 

Salvino, the inventor of spectacles, Finiguerra, the inventor 
of engraving, and other celebrated Florentines, especially artists, 
are passed over unnoticed. ‘The contemptible superstition of 
Cosmo III., and the unbridled libidinoufness of Giovanni- 
Gaston, are fitly delineated. The history terminates with the 
extinction of the Medicean dynasty in 1737; which, like the 
Ptolemaic, coincided with a brilliant period of human culture, 
and offered many examples of princes personally profligate, who 
yet fostered the arts and sciences, and eminently favoured the 
progress of letters and refinement. 

In the opinions of this historian, we see little to blame: yct 
in p. 83, the great Poggio, as he is called, is reproached for 
having humbied himself so much as to compose little essays 
for the instruction of his pupil, Pietro dei Medici. Is the educa- 
tion of a prince unimportant; and is it not the office of a tutor 
to instruct by means that are adapted to the years of his scholar? 

In the style of Mr. Noble, there is much to blame: our ex- 
tracts have afforded examples, which we leave to the examin- 
ation of our readers. 

The versatile caprice with which the proper names are mis- 
spelled or angltcized by Mr. Noble, and the inconsistent cha- 
racters occasionally given of the princes mentioned, without 
any critical attempt at reconcilement, also unite to diminish the 
value of this biographical essay; which, apparently, has been 
gleaned from the writings of English travellers more than from 
native authorities. We would ‘be the less lenient to the de- 
fects of this work, as it is really essential to the cause of 
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social :mprovement, that the literary public should not rest satiga 
fied with so deficient a sketch of so important a period of Eu- 
ropean history.—Some manuscript travels are quoted by the au- 
thor, which appear to merit publication. Tay 


Art. XV. Onthe French Revolution. By Mr.Necker. Translated 
from the French. 8vo. 2 Vols. 14s. Boards. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1797. | 

W E gave a short account of the original of th’s work al- 

most immediately after its publication ; (sec our Appen- 

dix to vol. xxii. p. 5373) and we may now make a few farther 

remarks on some of the characteristics which it bears, and the 

points which jt discusses. In the performance throughout, the 
author blames every thing done in the French Revolution by 
others, and extols, with the most magnificent panegyric, what- 
ever was his own work. None of his readers, we believe, any 
more than ourselves, will be able to keep pace with him either 
in the excess of his self-approbation, or in the severity of his 
censure on the conduct of others. He makes a long, verbose, 

and desultory criticism on the constitution of 1795 (vol. ii. 

p- }09—328)3 containing chiefly a repetition of what he had 

said in his book on the ** Executive Power.” He seems, how- 

ever, to have been little aware that the executive power of 

France, delusive as its organization, its authority, and its respect- 

ability, appeared to him, would so soon and so easily have over- 
wered the Jegislature. 

Instead, however, of copying his animadversions on the 
framers of the French government, let us listen for a moment 
to hisown plan for modelling constitutions. 

¢ A political constitution ought to be divided into two parts; the 
one, destined to consecrate the fundamental conditions of the new 


social order, conditions which, on account of their importance and 
their simplicity, may be apprehended by the greater part of men. 





"his part of the constitution submitted, in consequence, to the exa- 


mination or to the opinion of the whole people, would remain fixed 
until an universal sentiment was raised against it; and at long dis- 
tances, at determined epochs, the existence of this sentiment should 
be verified by a convocation of the primary assemblies. (1 avail my- 
self here of the expression adopted in Trance for the political re- 
union of the people, either in the towns or in the country.) 

.¢ A smali number of articles would be sufficient, in every country 
and in every kind of government, to fultil the end which I have just 
mentioned ; and thirty or forty at most, chosen among the three hun- 
dred and seventy-seven, of which the new French constitution 1s 
composed, would have fully answered that end. All the others 
might have formed the second part of the constitutional act, and in 
distinguishing it under the modest title of the primitive act, might 
have been equally offered to the primary assemblies, requiring them 
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to consent that the different dispositions might be modified by the 
authority of the ordinary representatives of the nation. 

‘ And let not this idea be censured as derogatory to the sove- 
reignty of the people; for it is from respect to that sovereignty that 
the primary assemblies should be placed in a situation to form a wish 
with a knowledge of the cause; but it is manifest that not only those 
assemblies, composed at hazard of all the individuals born in France, 
but the most enlightened men in Europe, could not judge, either at 
a first or at a second reading, of a political constitution composed of 
three hundred and seventy-seven articles ; and supposing that the le- 
gislature had conceived the design of diverting the attention of the 
French people from the fundamental conditions of the new govern. 
ment, it would then, asit has done, have annexed to these conditions 
a great number of subsidiary dispositions, so that the genius of the 
most wary scrutinisers must necessarily be lost in the examination of 
so vast a whole: and it was well known, that many clerks have for- 
merly rendered themselves masters ef the business, by multiplying de- 
tails under the eyes of the minister, terrifying him by heaps of pa- 
pers, and demanding from him, without end, orders or decisions. 

‘ Thus, to serious and reflecting men, this consultation held with 
all the people upon a constitutional act composed of so many articles, 
is almost a kind of comedy ; and yet, when the primary assemblies 
shall have said yes or no upon a single reading, this expression of 
their sentiments will be repeated, and the.r will will be seriously 
spoken of to awe the profane, who may dare to doubt the perfection 
of a work so pompously consecrated. All countries and all ages have 
their oracle of Delphi, and men initiated into the mysteries of the 
temple.’ 

Of this last truth, M. Necker himself affords a partial proof. 
He is the Delphi of France, and of the present age, in his ob- 
scurity at least, though not in his power of prediction.—His 
work, however, affords several striking passages; of which the 
following, containing a criticism on the administration of the 
French convention, is one of the most remarkable: 


‘ The soldiers of the Republic, and their incomparable valour ; 
the generals, and their great talents; the men unknown to Europe, 
but admired by it, who have traced with so much wisdom and ability 
all the plans of the campaign ; these it is, and the continual successes 
of the different armies, that have given a splendour to the govern- 
ment of the National Convention. No idea can be formed of the 
state of abjectness into which it must have sunk had it been supported 
only by its legislative principles, and its interiour administration. 
The disgrace of domestic conduct has been covered by military exe 
ploits, and the infamy of the red cap by the cap of the grenadier. 

‘ Ido not believe that history will degrade itself by recording, one 
by one, the decrees of the national convention. For if we except 
the laws against emigrants, against their parents, against their chil- 
dren, against religion, and against the priests, against suspected per. 
sons, against theenemies of the people, azainst the merchants, against, 
the farmers of the revenue and the annuitants, against the creditors 
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of the state, against, the land-holders, in fine always against, and néa 
ver for ; if we except these, none of the laws of this celebrated ase 
sembly can be preserved from oblivion, notwithstanding the /itt/e ine 
terest which its ridiculous versatiity has cast upon them. 

‘ The disorder of its thoughts, the confusion of its principles, 
and the numerous speculations of its agents, may be estimated by 
observing the result of its government. Its predecessors had seized 
the property of the clergy 2 the nation. This assembly disengaged 
their booty from every kind of encumbrance, by refusing to pay the 
expences of public worship, and the pension promised to the eecle- 
stastics. ‘T’o this first property, it added at once the estates and per- 
sonals of the emigrants, and by the interpretation of the word emi- 

, grants, extended its confiscations indefinitely. Thus finally the as- 
sembly boasts to have at its disposal from eight to ten milliards of the 
property of others; and continuing its invasions, it diminishes the 
public expences by “forcibly norma. Te a fifth of the interest due to 
the creditors of the state. | 

* Observe that these eight to ten milliards are not in the new mo- 
ney, but of the ancient valuation in the good old times of Lours, 
and of crowns. Never since the creation of the world, never was 
such a property, added to the annual taxes, in the power of any go- 
vernment. ‘The riches of Solomon, the treasures of the Mogul, the 
spoils of ‘Tamerlane and of Gengis Khan, were nothing compared to 
such a booty, to such vast spoils. Heap together in imagination all 
the money of France in its happiest days, and all the money of Eu- 

rope, then double the whole, and you will have the value of from 
ZZ eight to ten milliards. 

¢ Who then will not start with astonishment at beholding the pro- 
digious capital entirely consumed, at seeing the public treasury in a | 
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state of bankruptcy after having issued assignats, in their nominal 

amount, infinitely superiour to the real value of this capital which 

they represent? It is not then astonishing that France, a country so 

fertile, so favoured by nature, should enjoy no credit in its transac- 

tions. ‘This is the first effect of an imprudent or despised admini- 

stration. 

¢ A fearful ruin—a shameful discredit—behold the marked and 

distinguishing traits of the ceconomical government of the national 
convention ! 

I ¢ What a ruin! what a destruction! We must consider the origin, 

we must study the principal causes, and we shall arrive at a useful 

point, at a consoling conclusion, if we prove that the abandonment 

of Morality has caused our greatest evils: for that guide, that friend 

still remains to us, when the credit of her hardy detractors exists no i} 

more, when these usurpers of opinion, these tyrant innovators shall 

themselves have passed away. Yes! I cast a look upon the ruined 

fortunes of the most splendid state of Europe, and beholding so 

many confiscations, so many assignats, so many milliards accumu- 

Jated upon milliards, so many incommensurable means, of which the 

very image is about to be effaced. I am terrified at a disappearance, 

at an annihilation of resources, of which history furnishes no exam- 

ple: but to the honour and to the triumph of eternal truths, truths 
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essential to social order, this great spectacle proves to the universe, 
that injustice and immorality scatter treasures, swallow up wealth, 
and quickly render vain the avaricious speculations of nations and of 
governments. It will be for all ages a perpetual warning, a beacon 
that may not be destroyed ; it will be for them the fire of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, whose flames seem to blaze upon us again, and strike 
our imagination with terror.’ 


The rulers of France have gotten a new treasure in their 
hands. We shall see whether they will profit by the lament- 
able experience of their predecessors. 

‘The translation is commendably executed in the first volume, 


but in the second it shews marks of haste. Gil...s. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1797. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 16. The Count de Santerre: a Romance. By a Lady. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 7s. sewed. Dilly. 1797. 
OF all compositions, none seem to baffle the powers of criticism so 
much as romance; for the authors of the works which bear that 
name fancy that they may indulge their imaginations without con- 
troul, violate probability with impunity, and present to the reader 
characters which never did and never can exist. The fair writer of 
the work before us appears to have made use of this licence in its 
fullest extent : for we have no true delineation of character; and the 
events, so far from being probable, are scarcely within the verge of 
possibility ; yet the fancy is captivated by some incidents of an un- 
expected and extraordinary nature, and above all by those gloomy 
and horrid scenes, on which the authoress exerts all her powers of 
description ; and perhaps her genius never appears to more advantage 
than in the following account of the manner in which Elinor is forci- 
bly hurried away from the Castle of Loncilles : 

‘ Going to the window, she observed that the night, gloomy and 
comfortless, foretold an approaching tempest. he whole atmo- 
sphere soon became dark, except when blue and livid lightnings cast 
a transient glare over the prospect without. The thunder rolled tre- 
mendously, reverberating from the mountains that surrounded the vale 
ley; and the river, augmented by the torrents of rain that began te 
fall, roared furiously over the rocks that impeded its violence. 

‘¢ The terror, of which most minds are susceptible during thunder 
storms, prevented Exinor from moving; and in the we a pause 
that succeeded a burst of thunder, she suddenly heard the same noises 
as had on a former night so much alarmed her. She listened breathe. 
less with agitation; but the returning fury of the gust, which dashed 
the branches of the trees against the casement, drowned every other 
sound. Again the thunder pealed more loudly than before, and a 
bright flash of lightning illuminated the air: as i gleamed on the 
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terrace, Exinor fancied she saw men passing to and fro on the ter- 
race beneath the window; and during the dead pause that succeeded 
the universal agitation of the element, she distinctly heard several 
doors opened in the rooms below her’s. Terrified to the last degree, 
she i up her larnp, and ran as fast as she could along the gallery, 
with design to alarm the family. But she was too late; already se- 
veral men were in the great hall, and on the stairs. They were all 
dressed alike, in Spanish cloaks, black caps fitted tight, not mueh 
unlike the montero, with a small stiff orange feather in the side; and 
they were all masked. But of this circumstance, or the singularity 
of their dress, Extnor had not time to take notice ; for, seeing her, 
two of them rushed forwards and seized hold of her. Surprise and 
terror deprived her of the power even of shrieking ; but the ruffians, 


‘'4dreading her returning senses betraying their atrocious designs, 


‘gagged and bound her ; and tying a handkerchief over her eyes, with- 
out a word having been spoken, hurried her down stairs. 

‘ The frequent shutting ofthe doors, the only sound she heard, 
informed her they were passing through a suite of apartments: at 
length they stopped, and Exryor having, by her struggles, dis- 
placed the handkerchief, perceived they were in the room hung with 
purple silk, that terminated the suite in the east wing of the chateau. 
One of the ruffians now observing that her eyes were uncovered, with 
acurse again bound them. Some effort seemed now to demand the 
assistance of the whole party, for those who held Exinor loosed their 
hold ; but almost instantly resuming it, dragged her on a few paces: 
the rustle of the silk behind her, as the hangings fell in their place, 
leaving her not a doubt that she had been forced through a secret 
door. . 

‘ This passed in silence ; and the ruffians, seeming to think them- 
selves in security, paused a little, and one of them ungagging E 1- 
wor, said, snecringly, ** Scream and curse, if thou wilt, fady! by 
Mahomet, the only privilege of thy sex shall not be denied thee, since 
it is out of thy power to betray us; and it will frighten away the 
spirits of the eastern chambers.” 

“ Oh!” cricd Exninor, (not comprehending his speech well,) 
«¢ surely I am in the hands of infernal spirits!” 

« Fear them not, pretty lady,”? answered the ruffian, * the Count 

will keep them at a distance.” 
— © The Count ‘de Sanrerre!” almost shricked the agonized Ext- 
nor, who now conceived the full extent of her misfortune, and she 
only heard him say, ‘* The same, if it so please thee !”? before she 
sunk fainting on the floor. 

‘© When she revived, she found herself environed by a number of 
ferocious wretches in a thick wood. ‘The torches that two of them 
held, shewed her, in their savage countenances, how little was to be’ 
hoped from tears or intreaty. In hopeless agony she cast her eyes 
round to the rest, but they were all masked. One of the gang now 

ave aloud shrill whistle, and a carriage dréw up, into which four 
of them got with their unhappy prize; but before they did so, they 
replaced the handkerchief on her eyes, which had been taken off at 
the time she fainted. 


‘ The 
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* The carriage now proceeded, and Extnor, having in vain be- 
sought the men to tell her whither she was going, addressed her pure 
soul to heaven. 

«¢ Oh, power Supreme!”’ said she involuntarily aloud. 

ss Let us see,”’ saida ruffian, * if he can assist thee?” 

«¢ Peace! blasphemous miscreant!”’ cried ELinor, whose indigna- 
tion terror could not controul, * nor dare to defy that power which 
can annihilate us all.’’ 


‘© Civil words, fair lady!” retorted the villain, «* or, by Maho- 
met ———.”’ 

‘ A prodigious burst of thunder, and lightning so bright as even 
through the Randkerchief to dazzle Exinor’s eyes, forced a sensa- 
tion of awe even on the minds of those wretches: the altercation 
ceased, and the gloomy silence that succeeded it remained unbroken 
the whole time they travelled. 

‘ The rain, which continued for some hours to fall in torrents, by 
pattering on the foliage, convinced the fair prisoner, that the road 
her conductors were pursuing led through a wood ; and the quick 
striking of the horses’ hoofs shewed they were going very rapidly. 

‘ At length the carriage sounded as if going over a draw-bridge, 
and presently stopped. ‘The men now assisted Exinor to alight, or 
rather forced her, for she struggled much, and shrieked with redou- 
bled violence. 

¢ Sullen echoes only answered her cries; and when she succeeded 
in her efforts to uncover her eyes, she found herself in the hall of a 
Gothic castle. Several hauberdgeons, lances, and helmets, hung 
on the dew-stained walls ; and above them were ranged the banners of 
many a warlike host, that might, perhaps, have waved in the armies 
of the immortal Henry, but now covered with dust, and in texture 
resembling cobwebs rather than silk. 

¢ Exinor was now unbound by one of the masked ruffians, of 
whom two only remained with her. She gazed around her, and 
clasping her hands, with a look of almost frantic despair and anguish, 
deep groans burst from ker bosom. One of the men was silent, but 
the other, whose voice betrayed him to be the same who had before 
spoken, said, ‘* Well, lady! does thy apartment please thee? 

«© True, its furniture befits not so delicate an inhabitant, but love 
will make it seem a palace.” 

«© Love!” repeated Exinor unconsciously. 

« Aye, lady! lovee The Count de Sanrerre, my worthy mas: 
ter, loves thee.”’ 

¢ This (though long-expected) dreadful certainty compleated the 
wretchedness of the unfortunate Etinor. She doubted not that she 
was destined a victim to lawless violence, and distracting emotions 
swelled her heart almost to bursting. ‘The two men, after a mo- 
ment’s longer delay, now departed in silence; and as they went, the 
blast that rushed through the opened door shook the shattered ar- 
mour that hung on the walls, sounding, in fancy’s ear, like the fall 
of a warrior in the field of blood and carnage.’ 

The Count de Santerre, at whose instigation the ruffians com- 
mitted this violent and atrocious act, is represented as a monster 
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stained with every vice; who, in his method of disposing of his 
wives, seems to bear a nearer affinity to Blue-leard than to any other 
hero of our former acquaintance: but, in spite of all his art and contri- 
vance, Elinor finds means to escape from her prison, and, aiter having 
overcome many obstacles, is at last happily matried to Henry, for 
whom she had conceived a very early attachment. Those high no- 
tions of love and honour, which have always been characteristic of 
romances, are well preserved through the whole work: but we have 
few maxims of morality, none of prudence, and the religious senti- 
merits, when they occur, are overcast with childish superstition and 
monastic gloom. The style is that of florid description, in which 
propriety is sometimes overlooked; while the stoivy is intricate and 


perplexed. 
Art.17. The Church of St. Sifrid. 12mo. 4 Vols. 14s. Boards. 


Robinsons. 1797. 

This performance is well written ; the plot sufficiently abounds in 
incident ; the story is told with perspicuity and consistency ; and the 
mioral sentiments are useful and unexceptionable. Sir Roger ? Ester 
ling, a Welsh Baronet of very antient pedigree, whose small share of 
understanding is absorbed in his absurd attachment to feodal honours 
and customs, gives the hand of his youngest daughter Ethelreda, 
very early in life, to the Hon. Mr. Carloville, an adventurer, aban- 
doned by his family for his extravagance and vices. From this un- 
happy marriage, and Carloville’s desertion of his wife, originate all the 
leading circumstances of sorrow and distress detailed in the work. 
The characters are well discrimimated and strongly contrasted. The 
profligate, artful, intriguing Carloville deceives with ease the rustic 
simplicity and total ignorance of the world which are so conspicuous 
in Sir Roger; whose early death exposes his daughter to the ill treat- 
ment of her villanous husband. The frivolous characters of young 
Sir Francis Esterling and Lord Caerlon, their pedantic use of 
French and Italian phrases on all occasions, and their exclusive love 
of all that is foreign in taste and manners, exhibit a pair of travelled 
coxcombs with considerable vivacity. The ambitious, intriguing, 
phlegmatic, tyrannical, unprincipled conduct of Mr. Conway brings 
into many calamitous situations his generous, brave, unsuspecting, 
disinterested son. ‘The characters of Lady Mariamne and Lady Oc- 
tavia Conway are pointedly contrasted by the delicate, sensible, high- 
spirited, and affectionate Ethelreda (Mrs. Carloville). The author 
has, with great justice and equity, rewarded virtue and punished vice 
in the catastrophe of his story. Carloville dies in prison. The pro- 
fligate Mariamne undergoes all the horrors of remorse on a death-bed, 
mn the flower of her youth. ‘The frivolous, imprudent, and indelicate 
Lady Octavia is cheated out of half her fortune, and deserted by a 
lover whom she clandestinely encouraged. The lady, whom Carlo- 
ville had married previously to his engagement with Ethelreda, is 
restored to her rank and fortune ; and to crown the whole, young Con- 
way is married to the long injured Ethelreda. 

We must observe, however, that there is not much novelty of si- 
tuation nor of character in this tale; and we think that Ethelreda’s 
imprisonment in the Castle of St. Siffyid, though in her case volun- 
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tary, reminds us too closely of the Mysteries of Udolpho ; while 
Carloville bears too strong a resemblance to Montano: yet, on the 
whole, we have been both entertained and interested in the perusal of 


this novel. 
Sm. 
EDUCATION, &c. 


Art. 18. Mental Amusement: consisting cf Moral Essays, Alle- 
gories, and Tales. Interspersed with poetical Pieces by different 
Writers: (now first published.) Calculated for the use of Pri- 
vate Families, and Public Schools. i12mo. 1s. 6d. Boards. 
Sael. 1797. | 
As this collection is made with a view to inculcate humanity and 

its finest feelings, and as the Essays have all a moral tendency, as 

well as an entertaining form, the author is entitled to respect 5 and 
his book may safely be recommended to young readers of either sex. 


Art. 19. The Principles of English Grammar: &c. Fourth Edition. 
By John Knowles. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound. Vernor and Hood. 
1706. 

In our Review for November 1794, we noticed the third edition 
of this work, and bestowed on it that praise to which we thought it 
entitled. The improvements of this impression are not pointed out; 


nor are we indeed informed that any are made. Ban" 
Art. 20. Llemenis of French Grammar, as taught at Vernen Hall. 


12mo. Printed at Liverpool. 2s. bound. Vernor and Hood, 

London. 1797. 

This little work seems to be written with judgment; it has also 
the merit of being clear, easy, and concise; and we can recommend 
it, on the whole, as a good introduction to the knowlege of the 


French language. ‘ po 


Art. 21. Rudiments of constructive Etymology and Syntax, for the Use 
of Schools. Second Edition, enlarged and improved. 12mo. 
2s. bound. Knott. 1797. 

In the Review for November 1795, we gave our approbation of 
the work before us; to which we can now add that the present edi- 
tion is enlarged and improved. The following paragraph, extracted 
from the preface, deserves the attention of those to whom the educa- 
tion of youth is intrusted : 

‘ He (the editor) has also endeavoured, in the selection of sen- 
tences for examples and exercises, to exhibit to the pupil the graces 
of language: by which he is prompted to a cultivation of the mind ; 
not restramed in ignorance, or[nor Jallured to puerility. The opinion of 
the editor differs from those who prefer trite or vulgar sentences, from 
the idea that such are best adapted to the capacities of children. He 
humbly thinks, that if pure language, or graceful diction, were con- 
stantly presented to the pupil, his infant genius would infallibly im- 
bibe a taste for its beauty, his mind expand to the precepts it con- 
veys, and thereby a correct and clevated judgment be established. 
For want of this, the mind grovels in mental obscurity and ignorance ; 
or rises only by extraordinary efforts, or seli-taught discernment.’ De 
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HUSBANDRY, &c. 


Art. 22. An Essay on the Use of Mixed and Compressed Cattle Fod- 
der, for feeding and fattening Horses, Oxen, Cows, Sheep, Hogs 
and Pigs, particularly adapted for young Stock and for Horses 
and Cattle on Ship-board, in Camps, or in Garrisons. Contain- 
ing Directions for preparing Fodder, and Tables of the Expence, 
Weight, and Quantity necessary for the several Kinds of Horses, 
&c. Also Tables for calculating the Quantity of Hay, &c. ne- 
cessary to be provided for any Number of Horses and other Cat- 
tle, for one Day, to any Length of Time. With Directions and 
Hints for increasing the Quantity of Cattle Herbage and preserving 
the same throughout the Kingdom ; and an improved Method of 
binding Hay, when intended for distant Carriage, and particularly 
for the better Supply of the London Markets. Also an Abstract 
of the Act of Parliament for regulating the Purchase and Sale of 
Hay and Straw, in London, and thirty Miles round, as regulated 
last Session of Parliament. By S. Lawson, No. 9, Tower Dock, 
who prepares and furnishes the Fodder in any Quantity. 8vo. 
pp. 88. 2s. 6d. sewed. Richardson. 

This long title, which we have used the liberty of shortening a 
little, not only explains the subject of the pamphlet, but must convey 
to every person of the least penetration the idea that its publication 
is meant as an advertisement of the commodity which it describes. 
As to the several mixtures here mentioned, and offered to be furnished 
in any quantity either for exportation or for home consumption by 
Mr. Lawson, we are not prepared particularly to give an opinion ; 
we can only remark in general, with Mr. Arthur Young, that the 
idea has considerable merit, and that the general features of the pam- 
phlet tend to an improvement in the mode of feeding cattle. We are 
inclined to think that the rack in stables ought in a great measure, 
if not entnely, to be abolished ; and that the fodder for horses ought 
to be prepared by cutting the hay and straw by the chaff engine, and 
mixing the same with bruised corn :—but, when the writer talks of 
making a kind of hay out of the haulm of potatoes, he surely does 
not consider the great quantity of sap which the stalks of potatoes 
eontain, and the impossibility of procuring sun-beams enovgh, in the 
months of October and November, to dry them for the purpose of 
stacking ; and when he farther recommends that cattle should be fed 
with the tops or tender branches of fir-trees, he does not recollect 
that few gentlemen would approve of having their plantations de- 
stroyed in order to feed their cattle, when they can be maintatned 
without it. Such hints smell of the cockney; and the countryman 
will be apt to scratch his head and laugh at them. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Art.23. dn Account of some remarkable Discoveries in the Production 
of Artificial Cold ; with Experiments on the Congelation of Quick- 
silver in England, &c. By Richard Walker. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 
Printed at Oxford; sold by Rivingtons in London. 1706. 
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As this production first appeared in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society,—see M. R. vol. xxi. p. 299,—there ts nothing 
to be expected from us, in regard to this separate publication of 
Mr. W.’s discoveries in this branch of philosophy, farther than our 
general recommendation of his treatise to those of our readers who are 
conversant with subjects of such curiosity, and, we may add, useful- 
ness, in the scientific world. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 24. Lorenzino di Medici, and other Poems. By William Rough. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. sewed. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 
This little volume opens with a tragedy on the subject of Loren- 
zino dei Medici. 1n the neatness of his plot, in the simplicity of his 
dialect, and in the morality of his sentiments, the author approaches 
the purer class of models: but there is a want of that boldness of 
diction, that harrowing pathos, which has secured to many of the 
irregular poets a power over the soul that has been seldom attained 
by the tasteful pupils of modern refinement. We select the soliloquy 
of Lorenzino, previously to the assassination *; and after Ginori has 
wished him a good night : 
‘ Good night, my lord. Good night! 

If good night be to wish me rest, the wish 

Will not, I fear, avail me much. For rest 

I shall to-night have none. ‘These hours must pass 

In action, not in sleep. No sleep to-night. 
Said I to night? Suppose this dced were done. 
How shall I sleep to-morrrow? Lord Ginori, 
Methinks it was who past me. Said he not 
I was an inmate here? ’Tis true, I am. 
Is it not most inhospitable then 
To violate the roof which gives me shelter, 
By robbing its poor master of his life ? 
"This is a train of thought I dare not follow. 
Would I could shake off this oppression here. 
Wine, which is wont to raise the heart of man, 
Has sunk my spirit lower than it was. 
I must recall some image to my mind 
Of triumph and of hope (for to recede, 
And bear the bitter ridicule which waits 
On a relinquish’d purpose, is beyond 
The daring of my nature). If success ; 
Crown my bold enterprize, this night indeed 
Shall be accounted good; shall be enroll’d, 
And, aye, remember’d in the calendar. 
“These portals, which behold me an inferior, 
Attentive waiting on his sov’reign’s nod, 
Henceforward shall receive no other lord, 








— ——--- 





* For the foundation of the fable, the author refers to Robert- 
gon’s Charles V. and Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo dei Medici. 
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Shall own no other master than myself. 
This shall endow me with supreme dominion! 
[ Drawing his dagger. 


One effort, and ’tis over. Yon apartment 

Contains my victim. He sits thoughtfully. 
Now, Princess, [ avenge you. 

Duke, within. | 

Hold, assassin, SY 


Hold thy vile hand. Alas, I bleed! I bleed !? | 








Had the author studied Euripides and Schiller as closely as he has | 
studied Shakspeare, he might surely have given more appearance of 
novelty to his speeches. —The Sonnets, which form the other portion 
of the volume, are very harmonious. 

; i Tay. 


Art. 25. Poetic F ‘fusions; Pa istoral, Moral, Amatory, and Descrip- 

tive. By Wiliam P erfect, M.D. t2mo. 355 6d. sewed. Cro sby. 
The author professes in his preface that he is a follower of Theo- \ 

critus and Virgil: but we conceive that he is more n.d: bted te ohen- ty 

stone, whose versification he endeavours to imitate. When he: speak <s 

of copying Nature from her living book, he did net perhaps consider 

that this t ook of Nature, though open to all, is perused with atten- 

tion and effect by few; and that thea se few are Setin guished by bold- 

ness and elevation of thoucht, and by strength and energy of expres- 

sion. 
The numbers of Shenstone, though in a long work they may tire 

by their languor and mMoLotiwny, are sme oth aid harmonious; and 

all his poems are characteiised by a peculiar simplicity both of | angui age 

and sent: ment, which none of his imitators have attained. His faults 

are easily copied. ' 
The volume before us contains poems on the twelvemonths, with 

other descriptive and sentimental verses. | 
“is a specimen of the writer” 5 descriptive powers, we shall lay be- 

fore our readers the opening of the first poem, Fanuary : 








‘ How pointed with ice is the air! 
The woodlands bespangled with frost, 
A portrait pellucid prepare, 
_ Whose beauties in terror are lost. 
Imprison’d and bound is the rill 
Irriguous that stole thro’ the mead, 
No more in soft murmurs distil 
Its waters to cherish the reed. 


The lake that was curl’d by the breeze 
Is chang’d to a smooth, glassy, plain ; 
Fuge icicles hang from the trees 
In pendants of cr ‘ystalliz’d rain. 
Cascades that pour’d duwn by the mill, 
And whiten’d with foam into rage, 
Their currents arrested and still, 
No more in loud clamours engage. 


Behold i 
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Behold! o’er the mist-frozen copse 

What silver-like plumage is spread, 
More elegant far than the hops 

That Autumn flung over his head ; 
Each twig and each blade is adorn’d 

With pearl-drops so pure and so bright ; 
The skill of the artist is scorn’d, 

And recedes at so peerless a sight. 


The morning, distressful of mien, 
From slumbers of sluggish delay, 
Discovers a wide-wasting scene, 
At once both terrific and gay ; 
Aerial treasures of snow 
The hills and the valleys invest ; 
With what a bright burden below 
The bosom of nature’s oppress’d !” 
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The following extract, from the poem intitled The Sentiment, might 
have recommended the author to some tender-hearted young Ladies as 
a faithful lover, had he not involved his thoughts in language which 


seems affected and obscure. 


‘A willow that bent o’er the brook, 

Was wont a green seat to afford ; 
What magic on Nature to look, 

Or Nature to Summer restor’d ! 
When Delia attach’d to my side, 

Love’s paradise beam’d from her mind ; 
s‘ Creation’s vermillion, I cried, 

“© December without thee I find. 


«¢ Thou chaste as Lucretia in thought, 
“« Without thee would madrigals yield 
«*'That music with harmony fraught, 
«¢ That undulates over the field? 
** Accept my oblation,” I cried ; 
«¢ My passion regard and approve ;”” 
My eyes in that moment espied 
The hectic of innocent love, 


The tender emotion I trac’d, 
‘T'was long since her blushes I caus’d 5 
The Planets revolving have chac’d 
Three Moons since her Corydon paus’d ; 
Then climb’d to the steep of the hill, 
Collecting a posy of sweets ; 
The iris and slender-leav’d dill 
Purloin’d from their grassy retreats. 


Must absence then harrow my breast ? 
Ah, why should its sorrows prevail ! 
The cherub of sweetness confess’d 
*Tis Winter detains in the dale ; 
P4 


O then 
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O then shall I visit her cot ? 


Not the lustre alone of her eye, 
But virtues that fall to her lot, 
Which envy’s averse to descry ; 


Tis those welcome guests that my Muse 
Would worship in adequate rhime, 
With energy strive to diffuse, 
In numbers not less than sublime ; 
O come thou sweet goodess, Content ! 
O come to tranquillity’s bow’r ! 
In all thy convivial extent, 
I woo thee to smile on the hour. 


For, cherish’d by thee, on the plain, 
The hawthorn more beautiful blows ; 
The pleasures of memory reign, 
As fancy from sentiment flows. 
So bright, fair Content, is thy mien, 
Fair daughter of Virtue most pure ; 
The blessings around thee convene, 
And flourishing sweetly endure. 


With folly the mind undebas’d, 

Feels all that thy pleasures can pour ; 
Thy walk to the closure I trac’d, 

And look’d with delight on thy store ; 
Ambition of pride the machine, 

Disease of the viciously great ; 
Content in thy presence unseen, 

Unknown in the cottager’s seat. 


From courts to retirement exil’d, 

With Peace, Truth, and Nature along ; 
Dominion and pomp how beguil’d, 

Contentment they hear not thy song ; 
Thy themes of unlimited joy 

We hear from the lips of the vale ; 
Let luxury rise to destroy, 

And splendour paint pageantry’s sail. 
The tempest of vice I defy ; 

The thunder of rapine may roll, 
Relentless its whirlwinds may fly, 

And conscience retort on the soul ; 
Content her protection shall yield, 

Stretch over the cottage her wing, 
Ambitious my Delia to shield, 

Nor scorn whom her praises shall sing.” 


It is not our wish to criticise these lines with severity : but we can- 
not avoid a remark that ¢ the Aectic of innocent love’ brings to our re- 
membrance an observation of Dr. Johnson, that a * man never for- 
gets his original trade ;”—other passages might be quoted, in which 

h a manner as to point out the 
profession 


medical terms are introduced in suc 
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profession of the ingenious author, even had he omitted his M.D. in 


the title-page. Ban 


Art. 26. The Age of Folly: a Poem. 4to. 2s. Clarke, Bond- 
street. 1797. 

This poem, though not entirely destitute of merit, is not entitled 
to great praise. —The follies and vices of mankind have in all ages 
proved a copious theme for the declamation of moralists, and the ridi- 
cule of wits; and though much has been written on the subject, it is 
not yet exhausted. The present author, in the distribution of his 
satire, if not always just, is at least impartial; neither rank, nor age, 
nor sex, seems to escape him ; and he pays little attention to the pru- 
dential maxim of not speaking evil of dignilies —He expresses himself 
with great severity against some of our lords spiritual as well as temporal, 
and does not treat the patriotic leaders in the House of Commons with 
much more respect. It may not always be safe to follow him in his 
invectives against persons in elevated stations ; but we may, without 
any risk, copy the censure which he passes on the present fashion- 
able taste for those gloomy, terrific, and horrid scenes, which con- 
stitute the chief merit of some modern publications, both abroad and 
at home: 


¢ Another race of authors claims regard, 
Who common scenes of common life discard : 
Who bounds of probability o’er leap, 
And conjure Demons, from the vasty deep ! 
How smoothly flows, the mild instructive page, 
When shades, and spectres, ‘every thought engage : 
When Daggers, Death, and Inguisitions dire, 
Fill the wild brain with energetic fire: 
When shrouded sprites, with skeletons arise, 
And blue mould candles,—nature’s place supplies. 
Then does it pledse the poet’s eye to see, 
Some deep read miss,—in horrid mystery, 
Trim her pale lamp, and fearful look around, 
Starting with terror, at each fancied sound : 
But still resolved, the Ghostly race to run, 
She reads, and trembles, till the bell tolls one / 

Avaunt ye shapes, that Grub-strect story owns, 
Y’clept Raw Head, and mighty Bloody Bones. 
No more Tom Hichathrift, shall claim the bays, 
Nor giant £illing Fohuny, look for praise. 
For if to stretch the eyes like saucers wide, 
To freeze the blood, and o’er the passions stride ; 
To cause the hair like quills to perch on end, 
And horrid thoughts, with horrid actions blend. 
If such is merit,—candour’s self must own 
The Monk of Lewrs, conscious stands alone, 
Unless we bring to fill a second place, 
The tales of Radclife wrapt in mystic grace.’ 


As we are of consequence enough to be noticed by this general 
satirist, it would be unfair if we endeavoured to suppress the honour- 
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able mention which he has made of us; particularly as the lines are 
not the worst in the pocm. 
¢ No longer bards in flowing robes array’d, 
Their brows with wreaths —and locks with chapiets braid. 
No princess now—presents the laurel’d crown, 
Nor throned sayes look with ra pture down. 


oz 
o 
- 
‘ 


} 
No more the ha P» with du! cet not e 11) spITCS, 
No longer virgins—strike their golden lyres. 
- > 7 . . . , 
But, sad reverse !—fell ills invade the wight, 


Who darcs in these degenerate days to write. 

The brown bobb’d critic—deck’d in blue dy'd hose, 
With pen in hand, and specta acles on nose 3 

Each month reviews, some offspri ug of the day, 

A quire of pore a modern play yp 

We have sometimes thought that it would be happy for these witty 
authors, if they considered that nothing is so infectious as satire ; and 
perhaps it may be St spected that we are not quite free from the con- 
tagion, when we observe that there is a grammatical fault in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

¢ But what avails it, worthy brother P—e, 
Small gains, L ween, it brings to you or J.’ 

Perhaps, it might be said, in defence of the author, that, as sense 
18 frequently sacril iced to rhime, no good reason can be assigned why 
grammar should claim an e xcept mn. 

We fear that the representation in this poem of the low state of 
our theatrical amusements, together with the decline of taste in the au- 
dience, is too just: but we cannot say much in favour of the author’s 
versification, which is, in general, tame and languid, and often 
careless aud incorrect : but he certainly possesses powers of discrimi- 


nation, accompanied with some pretensions to wit. Ban 


Art. 27. Qucebee Hill; or, Canadian Scenery. A Poem in Two 
Parts. By i. Mackay. 4to. 28. 6d. Richardson. 1797. 

To the admirers of the romantic scenery and the sublime views 
of Nature which America exhibits, a poem descriptive of the wild 
beauties of Canada, if executed with strength and fidelity, must be 
an acceptable present : but we are sorry to observe that the author of 
the work before us does not appear to be greatly animated by poetic 
genius. ‘There are few persons who can behold any striking appear- 
ance in Nature without emotion, and that emotion generally commu- 
nicates itself in a suitable warmth of expression,—frequently obscure 
and irregular, indeed, but always strong and impressive. Yet in what 
languid strains does Mr. Mackay describe the Falls of Montmorency ! 


‘ See, o’er the stream, where wide extends Beaupré, 
Hemm’d in by woods, and profitably gay. 
There, Montmorency’s Falls attract the ear, 
Inf fancy, still the foaming flood I hear: 

he rapid stream rolls with diminish’d might, 

As if appalled by the giddy height ; 
But when, at length, more active, down it pours, 
Like bursting thunder are its mighty rears: 


Impell’d P 
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Impell’d, the fishes swifter motion know, 
And dart, reluctant, in the gulf below ; 
And while the torrent still unsettled glows, 
Its troubled current in the Lawrence flows.’ 


Let us now sce whether he be more successful in his representation, 
of a Canadian winter: 


¢ How black appear the dark dismantled woods, 
In striking contrast to the frozen floods ; 
These, clad in snow, reflect a dazzling light, 
Those, wrapp’d in gloom, relieve the weary sight. 

Let cach beware, who, with unseason’d eyes *, 
Meets those bright beams, that, snow-reflected, rise ; 
For now the Sun, unclouded, drives his car, 
Thro’ purest air, where seldom shades appear ; 
His radiant beams, uncheck’d, more dazzling flow; 
Blaze on, the ice, and glitter on the snow: 
Save, when the tempest gathers on the day, 
Obscures the skies, and checks the solar ray ; 
Terrific grandeur! when dark show’rs descend, 
Upon the pinions of the raging wind ; 
Howling amain thro’? yonder woodland wastes, 
That wave their hoary branches in the blasts ; 
While former snows in circling eddies rise, 
And meet the falling torrents in the skies } 
The shiv’ring savage loiters in his shed +, 
Unable thro’ the depths of snow to wade 3 
His useless bow lies careless by, unstrung, 
Or to the humble roof is pendant hung ; 
Supinely feasting on his former toil, 
He longs again the stately deer to foil ; 
Or, if he ventures in the woods, to trace 
The recent footsteps, or assume the chace, 
Short can he stray, the dreary groves around 
The utmost verge of his excursions bound. 
‘The greedy wolf, with caution, treads the wild, 
Where, ’gainst the roe, he doubtful conflict held ; 
The artful carcajou, with circling tail, 
Can scarcely longer o’er the eik prevail ; 
The sleepy bear is to his den confin’d, 
With nodding crest, unequal moves the hind ; 











‘ * When the cold is most intense in Canada, the sky is generally 
unclouded: on these occasions the organs of sight, especially of 
strangers, are much impaired by the flood of light to which they are 
exposed, unless provided with some shade, such as green or black 
| gauze &c to blunt its splendor.’ 
| ‘+ Meaning the Indians that live in the woods arround and below 
Quebec. In the upper country, where the winter is more mild, and 
the snows are less deep, the savages range through the woods at this 
season of the year much as usual.’ 


15 | The 
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The hungry tygers still more fierce appear, 
And savage howlings fill the ambient air. 

The northern winds now sweep along the woods, 
Fraught with the ardour of the frozen floods, 
That stretch along the pole, keen as the gales, 
That spread athwart Siberia’s cheerless vales. 

Out from the arctic pole the potent blasts, 

Swift wing their flight, and o’er the dreary wastes, 
Both land and sea, that form the utmost north, 
Now link’d together, howling, they rush forth 
To where, as yet, the agitated main 

Disowns the bonds that Greenland’s shores enchain ; 
A while, the ocean, mindfyl on defence, 

With shifting billows blunts the cold intense : 

Its surface thicken’d by the chill around, 

More heavy, sinks into the depth profound ; 
And, as the billows from the wind recede, 

Still warmer draughts the empty space pervade : 
But when, in course, the waters all ascend, 

And all confess the action of the wind, 

More slow the surface from the blast recedes, 

The cold the action of the tide impedes, 

The restless floods become a solid plain, 

And frigid fetters bind the torpid main,’ 


From these specimens, our readers will be enabled to form a judg- 
ment of the versification of this poem, which is throughout uniformly 
cold and spiritless.—-The rhimes also are in most parts incorrect ; and 
‘Mr. M—seems to think himself authorised to alter the accentual 

uantity of syllables as it may suit his convenience, of which the 
ileus line is an example, 


‘A while respiting the unwary brood,’ 


This liberty has been taken by writers of superior genius,—to the 
disgrace of our poetry and the corruption of our language. Ban’. 


Art. 28. Poems on the Death of Priscilla Farmer; by her Grand- 
son, Charles Lloyd. Folio. . 3s. 6d. sewed. Phillips. 1796. 
The filial and fraternal piety of the author, manifested in this ele- 

gant publication, is as commendable as his expression of his feelings 

and tenderness is peculiar. Our readers may judge of the merit of 
the poetry from the following sonnet : 


¢ My pleasant Home! where erst when sad and faint 
I sought maternal friendship’s sheltering arms, 
My pleasant Home! where is the reverenc’d saint 
Whose presence gave thee thy peculiar charms? 
Ah me! when slow th’ accustom’d doors unfold, 
No more her looks affectionate and mild 
Beam on my burthen’d heart ! O, still and cold 
The cherish’d spot where welcome sat and smil’d! 
My spirit pines not nursing fancied ill; 
Tis not the fev’rish and romantic tie 


Which 
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Which now I weep dissever’d ; not a form 
That woke brief Passion’s desultory shrill: 
I mourn the cherisher of infancy ! 
The dear Protectress from life’s morning storm !” 


For a farther specimen of Mr. Lloyd’s abilities in this walk .of lie 
terature, we may refer the reader’s curiosity to our account of his vos 
lume of poems: see Rev. for September 1796, p. 106. 

A commendatory sonnet, from the elegant pen of Mr. Coleridge, 
is prefixed to the present publication. ts 


Art. 29. Poetry. By T. Morgan. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Boards. Lee 
and Hurst. 1797. 

It is always with regret that we pass unqualified censure on an 
innocent production of the Muses: but impartiality induces us to des 
clare that Mr. Morgan’s poetry possesses very few claims to the praise 
of “ lofty rhime.”” He modestly acknowleges in his preface, indeed, 
that *in this volume he has not received the benefit of correction nor 
advice. He has trusted solely to the énnocence and simplicity of the in- 
tention ; and premises that one fortnight only was employed in select- 
ing, arranging, and composing some of the picces.’ 

Mr. M. professes to have taken Shenstone for his model; we there- 
fore advise him to re-peruse, for more than a fortnight, the poems of 
Shenstone, before he again attempts to grasp the crook of the gentle 
and tuneful shepherd of the Leasowes; and also to study Byshe’s 
« Art of Poetry,” that he may improve his ear by the practice of 
similar sounds. 

After all, however, we mean not to encourage young persons to 
quit any wseful calling for this “ idle trade ;”? as the poet of Goop 
Sense has expressed it. 


Art. 30. TheLion and Fawn, a Legend, presented on their Mar- 
riage to the Karl and Countess of Derby. 4to. 15. Debrett. 
This is a tribute of gratitude, to a lady with whose talents of 

amusement the public has long been delighted, and whose private 

character and history they have praised and admired.—This allegory, 
in the following stanzas, alludes to her situation with due delicacy and 
some ingenuity: the Fawn, on seeing the Lion approaching, thus 
exclaims, with mildness in her eyes and grace in her gesture, 

‘ Gently she cried, with a diffident voice,— 

«¢ To destroy the poor Orphan can ne’er be your choice, 
Who thus visits by chance your domain ! 

. * x ¥ 

Alas where can the stranger a confidence place 

But where Power is intended to save? 

‘lo oppress, is the mark of the Mean and the Base, 

To protect is the right of the Brave.” 

¢ Ev’ry fear he remov’d by persuasion so kind, 

So impressive, so just, and sincere ; 
That his proffers bespeaking so feeling a mind, 
Banish’d all the distrust of the Fair. 
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The hungry tygers still more fierce appear, 
And savage howlings fill the ambient air. 

The northern winds now sweep along the woods, 
Fraught with the ardour of the frozen floods, 
That stretch along the pole, keen as the gales, 
That spread athwart Siberia’s cheerless vales. 

Out from the arctic pole the potent blasts, 

Swift wing their flight, and o’er the dreary wastes, 
Both land and sea, that form the utmost north, 
Now link’d together, howling, they rush forth 
To where, as yet, the agitated main 

Disowns the bonds that Greenland’s shores enchain ; 
A while, the ocean, mindfyl on defence, 

With shifting billows blunts the cold intense : 

Its surface thicken’d by the chill around, 

More heavy, sinks into the depth profound ; 
And, as the billows from the wind recede, 

Still warmer draughts the empty space pervade : 
But when, in course, the waters all ascend, 

And all confess the action of the wind, 

More slow the surface from the blast recedes, 

The cold the action of the tide impedes, 

The restless floods become a solid plain, 

And frigid fetters bind the torpid main.’ 


From these specimens, our readers will be enabled to form a judg. 
ment of the versification of this poem, which is throughout uniformly 
cold and spiritless —The rhimes also are in most parts incorrect ; and 
‘Mr. M— seems to think himself authorised to alter the accentual 

uantity of syllables as it may suit his convenience, of which the 
ive line is an example, 


‘A while respiting the unwary brood,’ 


This liberty has been taken by writers of superior genius,—to the 
disgrace of our poetry and the corruption of our language. 


Art. 28. Poems on the Death of Priscilla Farmer; by her Grand- 
son, Charles Lloyd. Folio. . 3s. 6d. sewed. Phillips. 1796. 
The filial and fraternal piety of the author, manifested in this ele- 

gant publication, is as commendable as his expression of his feelings 

aud tenderness is peculiar, Our readers may judge of the merit of 
the poetry from the following sonnet : 


¢ My pleasant Home! where erst when sad and faint 
I sought maternal friendship’s sheltering arms, 
My pleasant Home! where is the reverenc’d saint 
Whose presence gave thee thy peculiar charms ? 
Ah me! when slow th’ accustom’d doors unfold, 
No more her looks affectionate and mild 
Beam on my burthen’d heart! O, still and cold 
The cherish’d spot where welcome sat and smil’d ! 
My spirit pines not nursing fancied ill; 
Tis not the fev’rish and romantic tie 


Which 
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Which now I weep dissever’d ; not a form 
That woke brief Passion’s desultory shrill : 
I mourn the cherisher of infancy ! 
The dear Protectress from life’s morning storm !” 


For a farther specimen of Mr. Lloyd’s abilities in this walk .of lie 
terature, we may refer the reader’s curiosity to our account of his vos 
lume of poems: see Rev. for September 1796, p. 106. 

A commendatory sonnet, from the elegant pen of Mr. Coleridge, - 
is prefixed to the present publication. In ousphoed atterc a ty @ ; 
Art. 29. Poctry. By T. Morgan. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Boards. Lee 

and Hurst. 1797. 

It is always with regret that we pass unqualified censure on any 
innocent production of the Muses: but impartiality induces us to des 
clare that Mr. Morgan’s poetry possesses very few claims to the praise 
of “ lofty rhime.”? He modestly acknowleges in his preface, indeed, 
that ‘in this volume he has not received the benefit of correction nor 
advice. He has trusted solely to the zmnocence and simplicity of the in- 
tention ; and premises that one for/night only was employed in selecte 
ing, arranging, and composing some of the picces.’ 

Mr. M. professes to have taken Shenstone for his model; we theres 
fore advise him to re-peruse, for more than a fortnight, the poems of 
Shenstone, before he again attempts to grasp the crook of the gentle 
and tuneful shepherd of the Leasowes; and also to study Byshe’s 
«¢ Art of Poetry,’ that he may improve his ear by the practice of 
similar sounds. 

After all, however, we mean not to encourage young persons to 
quit any wseful calling for this “ idle trade ;”? as the poet of Goop 
Sense has expressed it. Sm. 


Art. 30. The Lion and Fawn, a Legend, presented on their Mar- 
riage to the Earl and Countess of Derby. 4to. 15. Debrett. 
This is a tribute of gratitude, to a lady with whose talents of 

amusement the public has long been delighted, and whose private 

character and history they have praised and admired.—This allegory, 
in the following stanzas, alludes to her situation with due delicacy and 
some ingenuity: the Fawn, on seeing the Lion approaching, thus 
exclaims, with mildness in her eyes and grace in her gesture, 

‘ Gently she cried, with a diffident voice,— 

«© To destroy the poor Orphan can ne’er be your choice, 
Who thus visits by chance your domain ! 

. * * * 

Alas where can the stranger a confidence place 

But where Power is intended to save? 

‘lo oppress, is the mark of the Mean and the Base, 

To protect is the right of the Brave.” 

. * x x 
‘ Ev’ry fear he remov’d by persuasion so kind, ; 
So impressive, so just, and sincere ; 
That his proffers bespeaking so feeling a mind, 
Banish’d all the distrust of the Fair. 
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¢ Nor e’er had she cause of his truth to complain, 
Or a breach in the promise he made ; 
While in grateful return she assuag’d every pain ; 
And each tender Attention repaid. 


¢ Inthe morning, her Pasture was close by his Side, 
The gay Myrtle at noon was their shade ; 
While the Moss for repose, from a delicate Pride 


In a separate Arbour was laid.’ 


Some lines might be pointed out which are incorrect in metre, and 
others which are inaccurate in expression. ‘The passages marked by 
ftalics we leave to the candid criticism of the good-natured reader. Syn. 


Art. 31. Tributes of Affection: with the Slave ; and other Poems. 
By a Lady, and her Brother. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Boards. Long- 
man, &c. 1797. 

Although we cannot bestow on these small poems the praise (due 
alone to the higher ranks of poetry) of bold and appropriate imagery, 
and sentiments at once novel and striking, yet they have considerable 
merit. The versification is easy, and the thoughts are natural. The 
poem of ‘ the Slave’ is written with true pathos and energy. In *the 
Shakspeare Gallery,’ the style of each artist is clearly discriminated, 
and their merits are judiciously appreciated. Of the smaller pieces, 
we consider the following Sonnet (the Lady’s production) as most 
poetical : 

To a young Lady desirous of writing Poetry. 

¢O! thou, whose placid bosom never felt 

The Hope deferr’d, which maketh sick the heart, 
Whose feelings yet unwounded only melt 

At woes where soft Compassion bears a part, 

O! court not yet the soft poetic Art! 
Alas! from Friendship unreturn’d, 

From slighted Love, or sorrows canker’d Dart, 
Too oft the Poet’s flame at first has burn’d: 
For few the Laurels which the Muse bestows, 

Of no sad Cares, no hours of anguish born : 
As few can scent the fragrance of the Rose, 

Nor feel the sharpness of the neighbouring Thorn: 
And foreign Trees their balmy Gums produ 





lar 
hit 


ne 
&. > 
But first receive the Wound whence flows the fragrant Juice.’ 


In the 12th line, the word nor, instead of avd not, is an harsh and un- 
grammatical sacrifice to metre. Sm. 


The sixth line is deficient in a foot, probably through negligence. 


Art. 32. Moral Tales in Verse, founded on real Events. Written 
by Thomas Hull, of the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. 8vo. 
2 Vols. pp. 150 and 200. gs. Boards. Cawthorn. 1797. 
Though these tales are said to be founded on rea! events, yet we 
are not to expect that the author vouches for their authenticity 3 as 
he declares in his preface that he has always felt his attentioa pecu- 
harly engaged by stories related in company, which have contained in 
them any thing of the marvellous and supernatural, and whence, pro- 


bably, 
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bably, he has so long retained many of the singular events on which the 
compositions are founded. The tales, theretore, are not his fictions, 
but founded on stories which he has heard.—We thought it necessary 
to state this, in order to remove any objections which the reader 
might raise after the perusal of some of the performances, against the 
propriety of their titles; as many of them are given without intro- 
ductory accounts, and in some circumstances they partake of the 
‘ marvellous and supernatural.’—If we cannot assert that Mr. Hull 
possesses, in a very high degree, the pleasing power 
«¢ To point a Moral, and adorn a Tale,” 


yet his diction is in general pure, his versification smooth, and his 
sentiments are unexceptionable : while the endeavour to enlist poetry 
on the side of religion and virtue dees him much honour. He ap- 
pears to us as exhibiting the most favourable proofs of his faculty of 
versifying in his elegiac measures, and in his hexameters.—In the 
stanzas, in which eight feet and six are alternately used, he fre- 
quently falls into prosaic phraseology and feeble amplification: as in 
the Tale of Cadwall in two parts: the plan of which story is too 
similar to Goldsmith’s Edwin and Angelina to excuse its admissioa 
in these volumes. 

If advice would not be thrown away on farmers, we should recom- 
mend to them the Tale of Durand; who, in a time of scarcity, dis- 
dained to take advantage of the public wants. Ina prayer, he thus 
exclaims: 

“© Bat now, while scarcity prevails, 
And Nature’s wonted bounty fails, 
Ought I from treasur’d hoards refuse 
A moderate share for genera! use, 
Or added protit dare to ¢rind 
From the afflictions of Mankind ? 
No—what thy bounty heap’d on me 
To others I'l! distribute free: 

And if I act as I profess 
. Mayst thou the resolution bless.” 

In consequence of Durand’s philanthropy, his fields yielded in the 
mext year a threefold measure: 

¢ Each rising stem was seen to bear 
Replete with grain, a triple ear *. 
And none, save Ais prolitic field, 
So plenteous a display did yield.’ 

In some introductory verses, Mr. Hull informs us that Mr. Rich 
teld him the above story, which happened in France. 

Of the 13 stories contained in these two volumes, we particularly 
recommend ‘ Henry, or Virtue its own Reward,’ and the Tale of 
Edward and Orra; we think that they are most capable of interest- 





‘* Mr. Rich, late patentee of Covent-Garden Theatre, was not 
only an eye witness to this wonderful production in its state of 
vegetation, but likewise brought several of them to England, and 
shewed them to all his visitors.’ Author’s note. 
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ing the reader by the circumstances which they relate, and by the 
superior beauties of the narration. To the first volume is prefixed a 


portrait of Mr. Hull. Sm. : 


Art. 33. Six Satires of Horace, in a Style betaween free Imitation and 
kiteral Version. By William Clubbe, LL. B. Vicar of Brandes. 
ton, Suffolk. gto. pp. 136. §s. sewed. Robinsons. 

The desion of Mr. Clubbe, in this translation of the most popular 
of the Latin classics, deserves the attention of the English reader ; and 
the scholar will not entirely disapprove the execution. The language 
is in general easy without feebleness ; and the sense of the original is 
for the most part retained with a happy fidelity. It was the aim of 
the translator (as he informs us in a preface written with perspicuity 
and modesty) to avoid the too literal mode of version adopted by 
Francis, and the too partial paraphrase of Swift and Pope; and, in 
short, to make Horace speak in English as he might have done, had 
he lived in the country and age of his translator: but how far his sub- 
stitution of modern names, customs, and manners, will prove accept- 
able to men of a cultivated taste, is an experiment of which the re- 
sult remains to be ascertained. For our part, we confess that we do 
not much like to hear Horace talking of Borowlaski, Bamber Gas- 
coigne, and Dr. Trusler. ’ 

As a specimen, we will present our readers with some passages from 
the 3d satire, in which the philosophical poet teaches us to think 
humbly and impartially of ourselves, and candidly of our friends: 

“© At, pater ut gnaii, sic nos debemus amici, 
Si quod sit vitium, non fastidire. Strabonem 
Appellat petum pater ; et pullum, male parvus 
Si cui filius est 3 ut aborlivus fuit olim 
Sisyphus 3”? &c. 
¢ But let us copy (for that is not hard) 
The partial judgment of the Sire’s regard : 
Has he a Son that looks too much awry? 
«¢ ‘Tis but a pleasing archness in his eye,”’ 
Is he like Borow/laski, short and small? 
«Tis true the pretty Poppet is not tal!.”? 


“ Parcius hic vivit : frugi dicatur. Ineptus 
Et jactantior hic paulo est 3 concinnus amicis 
Postulat ut videtur : at est truculentior, atque 
Plus aquo liber ; simplex, fortisg. habeatur. 
Caldior esi 3 acres inter numeretur: opinor, 
Hac res &F jungit, juncios et servat amicos.’” 


¢ So for ourselves,—if chance our friend should be 
In parting with his money not so free ; 
To put this best construction let us try ; 
«< He has his motives for economy.” 
© Does he love boasting ? crack a silly jest ? 
s¢ He means to entertain, and ’tis his best.’? 
¢ But he is blunt: say ’tis dislike of art, 
And the plain frankness of an honest heart. 
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“Ts he too choleric?” ‘* Oh, no, tis spirit ; 
Fox after all, good nature is his merit.” _ 
¢ Thus should we gain and keep our friends with ease, 
Pleas’d both with them, and sure ourselves to please.’ 


fart. The Epistle of Horace to the Pisos, on the Art of Poetry, 
tien A into ngheh ith By William "Clube, LL.B. Vicar 


of Brandeston, Suffolk. 4to. pp. 42. 28. Rivingtons, &c. 


1797. 

We have read this version of Horace’s celebrated Poem with some 
degree of pleasure and approbation ; for we have found it, an the 
greater part, faithfulto the original, and capable of conveying to the 
English reader the sentiments of the author in perspicuous language : 
but should the translator print a second edition, we recommend to his 
attention and revisal the following faulty lines and expressions. — 

In the 1it paragraph we meet with this verse— 

‘ Induce a plume from every. bird that flies.” | 


The words in Jtalics form a very harsh combination. The ¢ Laugh 
outright’ is an inelegant phrase. In the 2d paragraph, the 4th line 


: “ : —_ 
‘contains a strange inversion of terms—‘ In every object of the wew. 


In the 8th paragraph, we meet with the following distich, which 
appears to us very flat and obscure :— 
‘ Who from one simple subject hopes to bring 
A train of prodigies, as every thing.’ veces fe 
The original proscribes the deforming a composition by an injudi- 
cious attempt at variety of parts. 


In the roth paragraph, we object to the term e/ocution, as not 
conveying the meaning of Horace— 
‘A master of his subject need not fear 
An elocution just and method clear.’ 
The original word implies a copiousness of matter. 


In the last line of the following distich, we conceive that the transe 
lator has erred against grammar :— 
‘ When Cato, Ennius, of ancient fame, 
Dar’d and enrich’d their mother tongue the same. 


The words the same, meaning, in the same manner, we cannot 
approve. 


In the 21st paragraph, the last line of this distich is too prosaic— 
‘ Thus Telephus! and Peleus !—will your woe 
Affect my passions as it ought to do 2? 


We have the same objection to this line in paragraph 34— 
‘ Timid iad cold in all he goes ph org ’ 


Between the paragraphs 34 and 35, the translator has omitted the 
lines which describe the Iaws and use of the Jambic foot; which 
omission seems unaccountable, as Horace chides the indolence of the 
Roman writers in this respect, and sends them for instruction on this 
subject to their Grecian masters, in the lines immediately following the 
35th paragraph— 

‘ Take your examples from the Grecian store, 
And in your study turn them o’er and o’er. 


Rev. Oct. 1797. Q. In 
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In paragraph 37, the translator was inattentive to the following 
repetition of the same term, though possibly it was intended as a 
beauty ; viz. 

‘ Of various characters to mark the line, 
They* mark’d the face with soot and Ices of wine.” 

The term deat, in the following distich, seems rather unbecoming 
a translator of Horace :— 

¢ The flatterer so will over-act his part, 
And deat the friend who praises from hts heart.’ 

But enough.—Perhaps a too great partiality for this poetic orna- 
ment of the Augustan age has suggested to us remarks on his English 
translator that may seem too minute and fastidious. We must add, 
nevertheless, that we were surprised at meeting, in these times, with 
dines terminating in’such imperfect rhymes as the following :—Strain, 
obscene—young, song—wm, scene—toil, file—sea, pay—shun, 


alone—make, speak—mourn, return—too, woe—Xc. Sm. 


Art. 35. Tell the Truth and Shame the Devil: a Comedy m. 'T'wo 
Acts, as performed by the Old American Company, New-York, 


anuary 1797. By William Dunlap. 8vo. New York printed, 
y T. and J. Swords. 


America bids fair to equal us in the productions of wit, as well as 
in science, in arms, and in commerce. With respect to the present 
Jittle piece, many of our mmor dramas of Covent-Garden and Old 
Drury, which have passed muster tolerably on the boards, are by no 


means superior to this New-York performance, either in respect ‘of 


wit, humour, or poignancy of satire. My. Dunlap has prefixed to 
at the following advertisement :—‘ Those who are curious to know 
how far this comedy is original, or how far borrowed, will be satis- 


fied by consulting a French dramatic proverb of one act, called 
Ferome Pointu.’ 


Art. 36. The Archers, or Mountainecrs of Switzerland ; an Opera, in 
' ‘Three Acts, as performed by the Old American Company, in New- 
York : to which is subjoined a brief Historical Account of Switzer- 
land, from the Dissolution of the Roman Empire, to the final Estab- 
lishment of the Helvetic Confederacy, by the Battle of Sempach, 
By W. Dunlap. 8vo. New York printed, by T. and J. Swords, 
The author hs given us, in his preface, the following historical 
account of this production of the American press :— 

‘In the summer of the year 1794, a dramatic performance, pub- 
lished in London, was lett with me, called Hetveric Liperry. 
I was requested to adapt it to our stage. After several perusals, [ 
gave it up, as incorrigible ; but, pleased with the subject, I recurred 
tothe history of Switzerland, and composed the Piece now presented 
to the public. 

‘ Any person, who has the curiesity to compare the two pieces, 
will observe that I have adopted three of the imaginary characters, 
from Hetveric Liperty,—the Burgomaster, Licitenant, and Rho- 
dalphia : ¥ belicve they ave, however, strictly my own. The other 
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* Thespis, and his actors, in the cart. 
| simularitics 
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timilarities are the necessary consequences of being both founded on 
the same historic fact. 

‘ Should the reader meet with thoughts, expressions, or even 2 
line, which is not new, I hope he will acquit me of any intention to 
impose on him; and consider it rather as the effect of a treacherous 





meinory.’ 


| This liberty-play is well calculated for the soil into which it has 
been transplanted. 


Art. 37. Edwin and Angelina, or the Banditti; an Opera in Three 
Acts). By E. H. Smith. 8vo. New-York, 1797. 
Although this production is highly romantic and unnatural, as 
most operas are, it has had the power-of interesting us in the perusal 5 
and we doubt not that it has been performed with good stage-effect 
jg in America. The author has duly acknowleged his obligations to 
Goldsmith’s Edwin and Angelina. 


Art. 38. Pursuits of Literature, a Satirical Poem in Dialogue. 
‘ With Notes. Part IV. and last*. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Becket. 

Mr. Burke had pre-occupied the avenue of political, and Mr. Wilber- 
force that of spiritual terrorism : it was reserved for this very ingenious 
and learned writer to distinguish himself as a /iterary alarmist. Ifa titu- 
lar bishop of Waterford publishes an obscure pastoral letter, the ap- 
prehensions of our frightful satirist immediately behold the inquisition 
already re-established at Dublin, and on the brink of occupying the 
Tower in London. If a young senator amuses himself with writinga 
loose novel +, national morals are at an end, public turpitude is patron- 
ized by the lawgiver, and the worship of the Lingam at least is about 
to be established in St. Paui’s. By this obvious trick of hyperbole, 
i our literary Mesmer very successfully magnetizes his readers into a 
perpetual hysteric, and convulses them with the titillatory spasms of 
ever-varying fears. Mr. Lewis and Dr. Geddes are, in this subdivie 
sion of the work, the most prominent thi whom our ghost-seer 
would describe as goblins: ere long, perhaps, this craft and mystery 
of alarm will be caught by the republican heretics, the Trinity be 
described as a chimera, and the constitution as a harpy. We’ prefer 
this author’s Greek to his poetry. | 

In p. 71. note (2), Professor Richardson, of Glasgow, is com 
founded with Mr. Richardson the dramatic writer. Tay 
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Art. 39. 4 comprehensive View of some existing Cases of probable 

} Misapplication in the Distribution of -contingent Allowances, 

particularly in the Militia of Great-Britain ; shewing the Wisdom 

, and Propriety of a more general Consolidation than has hitherto 

taken place, &c. &c. Addressed to the Earlof Moira. By Charles 

James, late Captain in the Western Regiment of Middlesex Mi- 

litia, and now Captain in the North York, Author of several 
Tracts. 8vo. pp. 143. 2s. 6d. Egerton. 1797. 








na See Rev. N. S. vol. xv. p. 211. and vol. xxi. p. 34. 
+ The Monk, by Mr. Lewis. P: 334 
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The late regulation that has been adopted with respect to the pay 
of the privates and non-commissioned officers of the army has pro- 
~ vided, in some degree, against the confusion of which Capt. James 

complains. There is, doubiless, room for farther consolidation of 
pay.and allowances; and from whzt has come to the knowlege of 
the world concerning the conduct of some Militia Colonels, we are 
inclined to think it would be for the advantage both of the public and 
the militia soldier, if allthe present contingent allowances were made 
certain and invariable ; if the off-reckonings were abolished, and the 
‘clothing provided by government : in a word, if Colonels were de- 
prived of all possibility of defrauding either their men or their coun- 
try. Capt. James is by no means a contemptible writer, but he ap- 
pears to be much tov fond of writing. The 143 pages now before 
us might be compressed into fourteen, and with gréat advantage to 
the pamphlet. 


Art. 40. An Address to the County of Kent, on their Petition to the 
King for removing from the Councils of his Majesty his present 
Ministers, and for adopting proper Means to procure a meer 
and happy Peace; together with a Postscript concerning the Treaty 
between the Emperor of Germany and France, and concerning 
our domestic Situation in Time to come. By Lord Rokeby. 
12mo. pp. 83. 1s. Debrett. 1797. 

This pamphlet consists chiefly of lamentations on the magnitude 
of the national debt, and the calamities of the war. The venerable au- 
thor endeavours to trace these evils to their source, and to provide a 
remedy for them ; and his good intentions are certainly deserving of 
applause. 


Art. 41. Vindicie Regie; or, A Defence of the Kingly Office. In 

Two Letters to Earl Stanhope. 8vo. pp. 79. 28. Wright. 

797+ 

This pamphlet, we are informed, was written by a clergyman for 
the purpose of reclaiming, from political heterodoxy, one of his 
parishioners ; who had become a proselyte to the doctrines of Lord 
Stanhope, and had been converted by reading, in one of his Lord- 
ship’s speeches, the celebrated passage from Samuel, in which the 
prophet endeavours to dissuade the Jews from establishing a kingly 
‘government. We would humbly recommend this author to study his 
bible for some other purpose than political controversy. In this age, 
the constitutional monarchy of England ean dispense with the ser- 
vices of those friends, and may despise the efforts of those enemies, 
who draw their arguments of support or hostility from what hap- 
pened in Judea some thousands of years ago. We do not hesitate to 
say that, in our opinion, thé kingly office is not very powerfully 


defended by Vindicie Regie. D 


a 


Art. 42. The Iniquity of Banking ; 2d Part. Containing a further 
Illustration of the Lnjastice of the Paper System, an Inquiry into 
the Nature and probable Consequences of the Bank Indemnity 

_.. Bill, and a Plan Ee removing {or at least alleviating) the Evils 


produced by the Circulation of Bank-Notes, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Of 


Jordan. 
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Of the first part of this work an account was given in our.22d_ 
volume, p. 224, We remain convinced not merely of the eguitys. 
but of the wtility of banking, although the author has consecrated a 
long note (P- 35) to our better information. . 


‘The effects Spec he, p. 6) produced by circulating bank-notes 
are the same both with respect to the banker and the public, as if 
he had cut a guinea into five parts, and by skilfully mixing the gold 
with some other metal, made each of the parts pass for a guinea.” 
Very true: but, as these counters are at all times wre by the 
issuer for solid and pure guineas, at the’ pleasure of the holder, there 
is no fraud in the transaction, no robbery, (as it is called by our rough 
phrased author, p. 10,) but a saving of the wear and tear of 
specie. 

, We have already argued, that the circulation of bankers’ notes is 


_an efficient cause of cheapness (vol..22, p. 224 and 480): we add 


that the profits of bankers, (so far as these are derived from the interest 
of a capital not their own,) are made at no one’s expence, and ought 
as little to be an object of social jealousy to their customers, as to 2 
farmer the honey gathered from his fields into the hives of a neighbours 


_ ing bee-master. A short analysis will make this manifest. Were there 


no bankers, every trader would be obliged to keep constantly in his 
coffer (as still happens on the Continent) a sum of money adequate 
to the occasional calls of payment to which he is liable. Not hav- 
ing the resource of borrowing for a time, in all emergencies, at his 
banker’s, he must be habitually armed against possible applications, 
He requires therefore perpetually an additional dead capital to con- 
duct his peculiar trade, equal to the average advance obtainable at 
the bank. This wholly unproductive additional capital costs, how- 
ever, to the trader, an annual interest ; and this he must assess in the 
form of higher profits on all his commodities, whieh aré’ thus made 
more expensive to the consumer. In consequence of the institution of 
banking, these unproductive hoards, these capitals in coffers, are all 
brought into active circulation, and rendered perpetually productive ; 
and, as the corn-merchant requires an advance at one season, andthe 
coal-merchant at another, the waut of one trade comes to be supplied 
from the overflow of another, through the mediation of the banker ; 
and thus the greatest possible quantity of return is made with a given 


capital by the collective customers of a bank, qwho are.thereby enabled 


to supply the consumer more cheaply. ‘The banker, therefore, who b 
the offer of a small intcrest invites the deposit of a capital whic 
would else be hoarded in a state of inaction, and who re-lends to the 
useful trader, at a high interest, this same deposit, makes his gains 
out of a portion of income created by himself, and wholly super- 
added to the previously extant mass of national wealth. This is still 
more evidently true of the capital created by his notes.. ‘The charges 
of commission made by certain bankers are indeed taxes on the indus- 
try of others, and ought by a greater competition to be much re- 
duced : many operations used to be pérformed hy a Dutch banker 
for ,‘¢ per cent. commission, for which an English banker now 
expects ¢ per cent. | 
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‘ The author concludes with the following huge and alarming pro- 
jects. p- 59:: * Let a law be made to suppress all the promissory notes 
now in circulation.’ ¢ Let commissioners be appointed to exchange 
tor national paper that part of the property which consists of stock.’ 
‘They should be obliged by law to take it at a certain price, which 
might be fixed at 60 for the 3 per cents.’—He then proceeds to 
detail his plau for converting the whole national debt into.circulable 
paper currency, and for substituting it in all transactions for the notes 
ot .bankers. ‘ And thus (he continues, p. 61) national paper 
might, avithout the least inconveniency, be substituted in the room of 
the paper now in circulation.” This gigantic scheme of commutation 
is so likely to appear convenient to an embarrassed minister, and so 
big with ruin to the commércial interest, as to deserve the pointed 
reflections of monied men. We stated (vol 21, p. 538) our own 
ideas of the probable progress of the national bankruptcy, 


Art. 43. The British Lion: or, Britain’s Value asserted at the 
present Juncture. 8vo. pp. 32. 1s. Becket. 1797. 
The purpose of this pamphlet, which is not destitute of cnergy, is 
to animate the’ country to resist with firmness the ambition of the 

French government. 


Art..44. 4 Mirror for Princes, ina Letter to his Royal Highness 
the: Prince of Wales. By Hampden. 8vo. pp. 61. is. 6d, 
ordan. 1797+ : 

_ The. subjects which this author has chosen for his acrimonious 
discussidn have repeatedly disturbed the tranquillity of the public 
mind, As friends to our country and to all well-meaning parties, we 
shall not draw them from the oblivion to which we hope they are for 
ever consigned. As critics, however, we are bound to say that the 


present Letter is highly distinguished for eloquence and animation. yo 


Art. 45. Obserwations on the Debates of the American Congress on the 
Addresses to General Washington on his Resignation, &e. By 
Peter Porcupine,: Author of the Bone to gnaw ier Democrats, &c, 

_ Bvo. pp. 38. 18s. Ogilvy and Son. 

This pithy and sometimes humourous and whimsical writer dis- 
lays ‘in-strong colours the insolence of France to the American 
tates, and the abject meanness of some American Senators, who 

were willing to sacrifice the dignity, and even surrender the inde- 

endence of their country. “The writer’s zeal, however, often leads 

im too far. He is inclined to fix the crimes of one republic as a 

stigma on republicanism itself ; and he entirely loses sight of the 

vices and <. paeee of the old aristocracy of France in the vices and 
oppression of Jacobin persecutors. als 


Art. 46. Who were the Aggressors? Addressed to J. Gifford, Esq. 
in consequence of his Letter to the Hon, Thomas Erskine. By 
Christopher Saunders, LL.D. 8vo.. pp. 31. 1s. Symonds. 
1797- 

Dr. Saunders is a warm advocate for peace and liberty. “On the 
question of aggression between Franca and the Allies, he answers 

Ms. Gifford’s assertion with an extract from the Treaty of Pavia, 


by 
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fy which the Allied Powers agreed to make partition of a considers 
"able part of the French dominions. How far the answer is decisives 
will not be a question of much difficulty with the honest and intelli 
gent reader. Work. 


Art. 47. French Aggression, proved from Mr. Erskine’s ‘ View of 
the Causes of the War ;”’ with Reflections on the original Cha 
racter of the French Revolution, and on the supposed Durability 
of the French Republic. By John Bowles, Esq. 8vo. pp. 168. 
3s. Wright. 1797 / 
This is a fair, dispassionate, and sensible reply to Mr. Erskine’s 

_ pamphlet. 


Art. 48. Constitution of the French Republic, Aug. 22,1795, &c. &e. 
Translated from the Paris Edition. 8vo. pp. 65. 28. Ridges 
way. 1797: . : 
This translation is for the most part correct: but, in some ins 

stances, terms are generalized improperly. The first passage of the 

Declaration of Rights is translated thus: ‘ The French people pro- 

claim, &c. the following declaration of the rights and duties of man 

and of citizen.’ A few similar instances of incorrectness are to be 
found in other parts of the translation. We are glad, however, to see 
this declaration made in “ the presence of the Supreme Being 1? — 

May we hear no more of any national profession of Atheism!" D° 


Art. 49.. The Origin of Government compatible with, and founded on, the 
Rights of Man; with a few Words on the Constitutional Object 
- of the Corresponding Society. ‘The whole addressed to the Coma 
| mon Seuse of every Englishman. By S. Perry, late Editor of 
. the Argius:. Bvo. pp. 32. 6d. Jordan. 1797. 7 
| _ This cuthor is equally hostile to Whigs and Tories. He asserts 
the righ:s of man according to the most comprehensive acceptation of — 
the terms. In maintaining.his arguments, he uses not a little jargon 
concerning rights essential and rights inalienable ; particular wills 
* concurring to form a general will; the necessity of the general 
will being imperative, and therefore of being the sovereign, &c. 
&c. This sort-of reasoning has*had its day. We trust that, 
before men will now be induced to seek for change, they must 
be shewn the solid and substantial advantages likely to attend it, and 
that they will not subscribe to any theory except on the sound 
principles of utility and expediency. Mr. Perry concludes with 
observing, ‘ that there is no room to despair that a benevolent, 
pre Ny and philosophical legion of writers may not at length 


/ 





ee 


drive from the country, threatened with slavery, a horde of scribblin 
sycophants, who are at once the pest of society and the dishonour F 
the age.’ Instead of ‘ philosophical legion,’ would not the expres- 
sion have been more correct, if the writer had said, * A legion of phie 
losophical writers 2” : . ' 
Art. 50. 4 few Words of Plain Truth, on the Subject of the pre- 
sent Negotiation for Peace. By a Member of the University of 

Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 38. 15. Robinsons. 1797. , 
Among a number of very hackneyed dnd some not.very wise:obe 
servations on the politics of the day, this author makes one remark, 
Q 4 which 
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all 
which struck user its singularity: ‘ But while I thus speak of Mr. ity / 
Fox, says he, I by no means forget the errors of his public or his 


fe; for these have done his country more mischief, than 
those of any other individual ever did in the present times. If the 

ple had not mistrusted him, they could never so long have been 
duped by his rival and opponent.’ 


Art. 51. Observations on the National Debt, and an Inquiry into its 
) el Connection with the general Prosperity. 8vo. 6d. Jordan. 

The characteristic opinion of this argumentative writer appears to 
us well-founded: he maintains that the sums invested by foreigners 
in the English funds are nof a source of annual loss but of gain to 
the nation, He thus argues : eat in | 

‘ The principal object for thus particularly stating the degree of 
debt, held by foreigners, is to correct a mistaken and preyalent pre- 
judice, ‘that the paying to them so considerable ‘a portion of the in- 
terest of the national debt, constitutes its chief injury, supported by 
a false opinion, that the general prosperity is to be attributed wholly 
to the circulation of the mterest among ourselves. _ 

‘ To comprehend the just operation of the debt held by foreigners, 
it requires to be most particularly remembered, that all the sums lent 
by them are so much actual addition to our commercial capital ; and 
although the nation parts with the interest upon it, it is of similar be- 
nefit as a capital borrowed by individuals to improve in their private 
trades, and may in this yiew be multiplied and increased to any sup- 
posable extent, which the nation can employ beyond what can be 

rocyred at home. 

‘The taxes requisite to pay this part of the interest are amply 
repaid by the increase of national credit, labor, and profit, which the 
employment of the capital furnishes ; whereas that proportion of the 
interest which is paid to the public creditor, though as just an engage- 
ment, supplies no new or productive capital, but that which is first 
collected trom the labour or individual capital of the community : 
yet this fancied benef{t of its re-circulation has been by most, and by 
some later writers especially, held up as the source of our general 
prosperity. 

. © By the foreign debt, a large productive capital is brought into the 
nation, and improved by commerce. By the domestic debt, a very 
Jarge interest js drawn from the public without any capital.’ 

in the conclusion of this litle tract, the sensible writer offers a 
few remarks on taxation and reformation; which lead, we think, 
to a fair inference, viz. ‘ That as taxation is so much increased, 


representation should also be extended.’ T 
| hy. 


MEDICAL, &e. 


Art. 52. Reports principally concerning the Effects of the Nitrous Acid 

in the Venereal Disease, by the Surgeons of the Royal Hospital at 
_ Plymouth; and by other Praotitioners. Published by Thomas 
. Beddoes, M.D. 8vo. as. 6d. Jehnson. i797. 

Though few attempts at medical improvement-appear to have been 
built on a slighter basis of theory than the employment of the nitrous 
acid in the venereal disease, vet, as a respectable body of fact has ab- 

| | ; ready 
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ready been brought before the public in proof of the efficacy. of this 
remedy, it has become really interesting to ascertain with exactness 


its actual powers, and how far its use may err the common modes 
of practice. ‘The certainty of the cure of this disease by mercury 
has indeed been commonly adduced as one of the principal trium 

of the medical art ; and no pains have been spared to obviate the ha- 
zards and inconveniencies attending it; yet every candid practitioner 
will confess that, with respect both to certainty and safety, more 
abatements must be made than a sanguine admirer of the art would 
either expect or wish. We do not hesitate, therefore, in bestowin 
praise rather than censure on an attempt to introduce a new method 
of cure; which, if equally certain, has obviously the advantage of 
fess probable injury to the constitution, and less evil of every kind 
attendant on it. At the same time, considering the dreadful conse- 
quence of a venereal virus lurking in the habit, repressed but not 
subdued, we think that the utmost caution is necessary to prevent 
the mistake of a temporary cessation of symptoms for radical cure. 
Every one who is conversant in the history of this disease and its 
remedies must have lamented the frequency of such a delusion, and 
will probably be apt to think that the speedy removal of symptoms, 
and the collet eradication of the distemper, are im some measure in 
an inverse ratio to each other. The effects of the more active pre- 
parations of mercury itself, such as corrosive sublimate, compared 
with those of the milder, seem to confirm this opinion. . 

The great force of the evidence adduced in this pamphlet consists 
in the cases from Plymouth Hospital, communicated by Mr. Ham- 
mick, jun. and confirmed by Dr. Geach. From these it appears 
that a number of the very worst venereal affections, of different de- 
grees of standing, some with and some without the previous use of 
mercury, had given way to the use of the nitrous acid, without the 
least injury to the constitution ; and, as far as is hitherto known, 
without relapse. None of them, indeed, date farther back than 
April in the present year ; and as the patients were seamen, dismissed 
on cure to their respective ships, their subsequent history could not 
be traced. The immediate effects, however, have been extraordinary 
and decisive, and leave no room to doubt of singular powers in the acid. 
Nor do we see that any suspicion of either delusion or misrepresentation 
can possibly rest on the narrators, one of whom is well known to the 
public as a careful and experienced observer, little likely to catch en- 
thusiasm from a new proposal. There is some reason, indeed, frou 
the prodigious superiority of success in these cases above those com- 
municated by other correspondents, to suspect something peculiar 
in the constitution or circumstances of seamen, which will prevent 
the medical practice, with respect to them, from being a standard of. 
general practice ; and, in particular, the scorbutic taint, which they all 
secm to acquire from a continued use of ship provisions, seems to 
render them very unfavourable subjects for a mercurial course, and 
to indicate peculiar advantages from acids in their complaints; and it 
appears that Dr. Geach, probably induced by these considerations, 
has long been in the habit of giving mon juice to patients labouring 
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under phagedenic venereal ulcers, after the exhibition of mercury, 
with happy effects. 

It is not, however, by any means our intention to prejudge this 
matter ; and we most cordially recommend the careful perusal of aif 
that is brought forwards in this pamphlet to those who feel, them- 
selves Property interested in its ‘subject. Dr. Beddoes has never, in 


any of his reports pacers new medicines, shewn himself deficient 
in candour and caution; and in the present publication he has, with 
the greatest fairness, given results that were unfavourable as well as 
thase which were favourable. He has concluded with a circ::ar letter, 


| by which he has taken on himself the troubiesome office of serving 


as the centre of communication of all future information on this 
topic. Due attention to this call may, as he justly observes, in a 
very moderate period, produce as complete a decision of this point, as 
ages have done with respect to others. It is the particular advantage 
of the present time, that, from the geueral dutusion of knowlege, 
the freedom from prejudice, and the easy correspondence among the 
faculty, practical points may be settled with infinitely greater ease 
and certainty than in any former periods ; and, on the proper use 
of this opportunity, all real improvement in the healing art must 
materially depend. 

Art. 53. The Anatomy of the Hurran Body, Vol. LI. containing-the 
_ Heart and Arteries. By John Beil, Surgeon. Large 8vo. with 
plates. 12s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 

. Our account of the first volume of this work is contained in our 


. 14th vol. N.S. p. 334.. We have little to add to what is there said 


of the character of the work ; and the nature of its subject renders 
extracts unfit for our purpose. Asin the former volume, there are in 
this much useful matter and much sagacious remark, but with toe 
great-a mixture of personal sarcasm, often expressed in coarse lan- 
guage, with a misplaced affectation of jocularity. This, however, 
does not affect the real utility of the work, which to a student may 
be very considerable, and such as. may supersede more expensive 
publications. The plates are numerous, and better executed than 
those which we have generally seen from Edinburgh. Several points 
of the author’s physiology might admit of controversy ; but his de- 
scription is clear and accurate.—The third volume of Mr. Bell’s 


Ai. 


production is advertised: but it has not yet fallen intoour hands. Aq. 


Art. §4. 4 few Remarks on the Nature and Cure of Colds. By 
ar T. M. Kelson. 8vo. 1s.6d. Murray. 1797. 
- The leading idea in this short work is that the disease called 
a cold is, * fui generis, depending upon the application of a specific 
matter,’ and not owing to the mere suppression, partial or general, 
of perspiration. ‘The negative arguments in this case are pretty. ob- 
vious, and have been frequently repeated ; yet, in fact, we cannot 
better understand the nature and action of this supposed virus or 
specific matter producing a cold, than we can the manner in which 
suppressed perspiration induces a disease of a particular organ. As 
we conceive it to be sufficiently proved, on the one hand, that those 
epidemics, which under the name of influenzas or catarrhs occa- 
sionally 
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sionally prevail with the general symptoms of a cold, spread by means 
of a specific contagion, ;—so, on the other, we think it cannot be 
doubted that casual or sporadic colds are really, as they are supposed, 
for the most part the consequence of partial draughts of air, wet 
feet, damp reoms, &c. without the least suspicion of contagious ef- 
fluvia. ‘The existence of geveral indisposition in the first case, and 
its absence in the second, form probably the chief practical distinction. 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


Art..55.. 4 Vindication of the Lord Bishop of Landaff’s. Apology for 
_ the Bible; in a Series of Letters addressed to Mr. Macleod. By 
John Jones. 8vo. ss. Chapman. | 
For such a vindication as this, we apprehend, the Bishop of Lan- 
daff will not be very warm in his acknowlegements, Though ‘Mrs 
Jones clearly sees certain points at- which Mr. Macleod may be at- 
tacked with advantage, he does not conduct the attack with ability ; 
and ke seems more desirous of making a display of ‘classical and ma- 
thematical learning, than of considering the precise meaning of- his 
words and the.real force of his argument. We will. not pretend to 
estimate the depth of his researches in science and literature: but we 
eould have wished that he had not talked of ¢ the sun being reflected 
py the-trens) arent quality of the moon ;’ that he had eee Origen 
in the conimon way ; that he had not pedantically marked the figure 
_of the particular sylogism that he used p. 12,-(Cam-es-tres); and 
that he hac explained what he meant by § a rocky and volcanie 
mind,’ p. 50, &c.. The several important subjects to which Mr. J. 
adverts cannot be discussed with satisfaction, and in such a manner as 
to produce the conviction of an infide!, within the narrow limits of 


58 sinall pages. -" “Mo 


Art. 56. 4 Laymai?s Protest against the profane Blasphemy, false 
Charges, and illiberal Invective of Thomas Paine, Author of a Book 
intitled « The Age of Reason, Part [. and IL, Ueing an Investi- 
gation of true and fabulous Theology.” By I. Padmai, june 
I2mo. pp. 241. 38. Boards. Symonds. at ae 
This Layman publishes his thoughts on “ the Age of Reason,” 

because they are those of a Layman, in order to destroy Mr. Paine’s 

boast that he had by his deistical pamphlets only provoked 'the resente 
ment of interested priests. Mr. Paine’s boast, on this score, is desticyte 
of foundation ; for though Deism be prevalent, there are certain] 

many laymen as zealous for revelation as any of the clergy. Mr. Pad- 
man is of this number ; and though he traverses ground often trodden 
before in this controversy, and conterids for doctrines and principles 
which the general defence of revelation does not require, he enideae 
vours, we think, to argue fairly: hut he cannot resist some transi- 
tions from calm argument into invective and warm declamation, which 
he possibly deems the most spirited and brilliant parts of his perform. 
ance. On the whole, Mr. Padman’s protest evinces considerable 
knowlege and dexterity, and may serve in the hands of laymen as ¢ 


. * . ¢ . . 4 
shield, to ward off the blows aimed by Mr. Paine against the sacred 


religion of our country. 
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Art. 57. Purity of Christian Communion recommended as an Antidote 
against the Perils of the latter Days ; in three Discourses delivered 
to a Church of Christ in Richmond-court, Edinburgh. 8vo. 

pp- 92. Chapman. 

: Allowing for some Scotficisms, these letters are not, on the whole, 

il-written. The author declares, concerning himself and his con- 

; uections, that ‘ they form a just estimate of the value of civil and re- 

ligious liberty :’ but that ¢ their principles do not permit them, in 

: any supposable case, to resist the crvil powers by violent means, or join 

| ft any association in opposition to government.? With these concessions, 

he unites a warm plea for what he terms purity of Christian commu- 
nion ; or, if we understand him rightly, an entire separation of those 


) who are Christians,in reality, from those who are such merely by name 

: or external form. . 

While we cordially admit the right which private persons, or so- 
cieties, have to prescribe and judge Fee themselves, as long as theyinter- 


fere not with the public peace, we must yet say that surely it is, in many 
cases, very difficult if not impossible for fallible men to determine on 


the application of the rule above laid down: should it be a criterion, as { 
| appears intended in this publication, that believers of the truth only 
should unite with them, where is the man who shall authoritatively 


decide for another as to what is truth ? Had it indeed been urged that 
a reception of the New 'Festament, as containing divine fruth, ts 3 
requisite to Christian communion, it must gain a ready assent: but, 
when our author proceeds farther than this, though he appears to 
discard written creeds and articles of faith, does he not mentally at 
least prescribe what is human, when he regards it as necessary that 
there should be a correspondence, in some points at least, with certain 
explications or conceptions concerning the meaning of Scripture? 

In addition to the three discourses, we find an appendix, consisting 
of two numbers, the first containing thoughts on the weekly celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s supper, a practice which this writer apprehends 
to be recommended by the accounts which we have of the primitive 
church :—the second 1s on the nature and tendency of human standards 
of religion. On these it is pronounced, and not without argument to 
support it, that they are ‘ not merely useless, but also hurtful and 
, dangerous.’ Some of them, the writer observes, maintain that the 
Scriptures are the on/y rule, while they are in the very act of establish- 
| ing another.—* It would’ (he farther remarks) ¢ require a volume to 
shew the evils which arise from human standards of religion. The 
: reformers in the sixteenth century did a most essential service to 
mankind, when they were instruments in the hand of God of bring- 
ing the Scriptures to light, and publishing them in the different lan- 
guages of the nations: but they prevented the full effect of that 

ight, by placing human standards of doctrine between it and the 
people, and their example has been hitherto faithfully imitated by 
Protestants of almost all denominations. These unixspired traditions 
are not now held in such high veneration as they formerly were : 
sooner or later, ¢Ley must sink into eblivion, but * the word of our 


God shall stand fyr ever,” 
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‘We have only to add that, notwithstanding these free remarks, 
there seem to be some points regarded by him as essential to the ¢ruth 
and to the purity of Christian communion, in which he cannot have 
the concurrence of many well-disposed, and we may add well-in- 

. formed minds. Hi 


Art. 58. The Call of the Fews. Two Sermons preached at the 
New Jerusalem Temple, in Red-Cross-street, near Cripplegate, 
London, October 2, 179640, wherein is manifested from the 
Word the true Nature and Quality of that People, from their first 
Origin to our Lord’s Advent; and thgt the Expectation of their 
Call to accede to the Lord’s Church as a peculfar People, and to 
go again to Jerusalem, is inconsistent both with Reason and Scrip- 
ture. By Manoah Sibly, N.H.S. 8vo. pp. 60. 1s. Hind 
marsh, &c. 

The expectation commonly entertained by Christians that the Jews 
will at length be called into the Christian church, and the idea of the 
Jews themselves that they shall return to Jerusalem, are in these ser- 
mons controverted ; not by a critical examination of the meaning of 
the passages of Scripture on which these expectations have been 
founded, but by giving a spiritual interpretation to the whole Jewish 
history and prophecies, in accommodation to the New Jerusalem sys- 
tem. As the writer’s method of reasoning is not likely to carry much 
weight, except with those of his own sect, it 1s altogether unneces- 
sary for us to enter into any particular examination of the merits of 
the question. A publication of this class is sui generis, and not to 
be measured by ordinary rules. E. 


Art. 59. Twelve Sermons preached at the New Ferusalem Temple, in 
Red-Cross-street, near Cripplegate, London, on the following 
Subjects: I. ‘The Creation of Man by the Triune God, and his 
Prerogatives defined, Gen.i. 26,27. II. The Christian’s Golden 
Chain, or the Divine Human Titles of Lord, Is. ix. 6. III. The 
Lord’s Thirst on the Cross, John xix. 28. IV. The true Nature 
of the Atonement, Is. lin. 5. V. Spiritual Magnetism, or the 
Nature ot that Faith which removes Mountains, Mark xi. 22. 
VI. Simon sifted as Wheat, and upheld by the Lord, Luke xxii. 31. 
VII. The Sin against the Holy Ghost, Matt. xii. 31. VIII. En- 
couragement for Babes in the Church, Is. xxxy. 3. 1X. Elijah 
fed by Ravens, 1 Kings xvii. 6. X. The Lord passing by before 
Elijah, 1 Kings xix. 11. XI. The utter Downfall of the Roman 
Catholic Babylon, Rev. xviii. 21. XII. Death a Continuation 
of Life, John x1. 23, &c. By Manoah Sibly, N.H.S. and 
Servant oi our Lord Jesus Christ. 8vo. pp, 300. 4s. 6d. or 6d. 
each. [Flindmarsh. 1796=40. 

‘The preceding large bill of fare wholly supersedes the necessity of 
our entering into any detail, for the information of our readers, con- 
cerning the contents and character of this volume of sermons. By a 
single glance over the author’s list of titles, they will perceive that 
the spiritual entertainment provided for them is of that kind which all 
persons, but fanatics themselves, would call fanatical ;—and if they 
attend to the appendages annexed to the author’s name, and to the 
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dates subjoined; and should they happen to agree with is in eoniéc- 
turing that the initials N. H. S. denote Nove Hierosohume Socius, and 
that the date, 40, marks the year of the New Jerusalem era; they 
will.conclude with us that the fountain, which has sent forth these 
twelve streams of holy water, is the Swedenborgian church. The 
sermons, as far as concerns the language, are not ill-written: as to 
doctrines and sentiments, we acknowlege ourselves wholly incompe- 
tent to form a judgment concerning them; not having yet been able 
to procure the im of soars by which the mysteries of this sect 
are unlocked; or, in the phraseology of this schocl, to understand 
the correspondences between natural and spiritual things. We leave 


good Mr. Sibly to edify his brethren, without any hope .of being — 


ourselves edified by his labours ; and without much expectation that 
our readers, except such as may happen to be illuminated, will seek 


edification from the New Jerusalem ‘Temple. Ez 


AMERICA, 


Art. 60. The Discovery, Settlement, and Siate of Kentucky; and an 
Essay towards the ‘Topography and Natural History of that im- 
portant Country, &c. By G. Inlay, Esq. The 3d Edition. 
Svo. pp. 638. gs. Boards. Debrett. 1797. 

Though it is not our constant custom to notice new editions of 
books, yet, as ou particular occasions, and especially where the al- 
terations are so important as to give a new aspect to the performance, 
we have mentioned them to our readers, we shall here just observe 
that to the present third edition of this useful book are added, be- 
sides a variety of valuable notes and observations interspersed through- 
out the work, ample accounts of the sugar maple-tree, with the me- 
thod of preparing the sugar from it, the demand for it, and the ca- 
pacity of supply; state of society in America, price of provisions, 
observations on the state of literature, of civil liberty, and religious 
rights; the culture of Indian corn, hemp, flax, hops, tobacco, in- 
digo, cotton, senega root, esquine, madder, jalap, potatoes, silk- 
worms, persimmon, various kinds of grapes, berries, &c. the candle- 
berry myrtle, sumach, cofice, and other particulars im the vegetable 
kingdom : with observations on the antient works, the native inhabit- 
ants, &c. of.the western country. Likewise, an historical narrative 
and topographical account of Louisiana and West Florida; the soil, 

owing timber, and other productions of ‘several lands. Remarks 
ee the information of those who wish to become settlers in America, 
by Dr. Franklin. A topographical decription of Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and North Carolina ; conyprehending the rivers 

Ohio, Kanhaway, Sicto,. Cherokee, Wabash, Illinois, Mississippi, 

&e. by Mr. Thomas tiutchins. Mr, Patrick Nennedy’s journal up 

the Illinois river, Xc. Constitution of the state of ‘Tenasee, esta- 

blished.at Knoxville, 1796. Treaty concluded between the United 

States and:the king of Spain. Plan of the association of the North 

Americas land Company, &c. 

The merits of Mr. Imlay’s work are sufficiently known * to the 


——_ 





* See our account of the 2d edition of this performagce, Rev. 
vol. xx. N.S. p. 265. 
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public, and these additions are undoubtedly of great importance to all 
who wish to inform themselves of the present condition of the United 
States, and of their progress in the “arts and comforts of life. ‘T'hre 
description of Louisiana, West Florida, and the Mississippi, “with 
their principal settlements, is rendered peculiarly interesting on a¢- 
count of the free navigation of the Mississippi, lately granted to the 
United States. This book seems particularly calculated for the use 
of persons who have entertained thoughts of embarking for America 
as traders, adventurers, or settlers. ‘Tooke . 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Art. 61. JI Passatempo Italico. 2 Vols. 8vo. 108. Boards. Mo- 


lini, London. 

Each of these volumes contains three numbers of a periodiéal 
work, which was intended to appear monthly ; chiefly for the use of 
masters in teaching Italian, who found it difficult to furnish their fe. 
male scholars with entire works of classical authors, that are quite un- 
exceptionable with respect to delicacy. We have here, therefore, ~ 
| extracts and specim™ms, in verse and prose, from the best writers in 
that beautiful language, well selected in point of diction and purity 
of sentiment. 

No. I. for November 1795, contains Letters, Comic Scenes, Ex- 
planation of some particular phrases in the Italian language, Maxims 
in verse and prose; A short novels Scenes from Metastasio’s Attilio 
Regolo; A severe reply of Raphael the painter; The manner in 
which the English were armed and fought in Italy, under the Duke 
of Monferrat, and afterward in the pay of the State of Pisa, about 
the year 1363 ; The journey of a blind old man to visit Petrarca ; 

Ingenious means proposed by a citizen of Florence to increase thé 
/ public revenue ; Of the happy use of words; One of the requisites 
necessary to speaking and writing with clearness; Fables; Sonnets ; 
Cantata from Metastasio; A precept of Socrates ; Of the pleasing 
qualities of a gentleman; Ingenuity of a musician in poverty; Dis- 
course of Lorenzo de’ Medici to 300 Florentine citizens; Of the 
virtues and vices of men at different periods of their lives; National 
characters; Speech to Charles V., to excite him to compassionate 
his son-in-law and family ; The lamentation of Cecco da Varlungo, 
&e. &c. 

By this table of contents of the first number, our readers may 
judge of the variety which this selection offers, in subject and style, 
in the subsequent numbers for December 1795, and January, Fe- 
bruary, March, and April 1796. Had not political writings so 
J filled our libraries, and absorbed the thoughts of mankind, such a 
compilation as this might, perhaps, have more engaged the attention 
of those for whom it was intended. 

In general, the specimens and extracts are well selected: but, as 
most of the detached pieces are given as models of writing on various 
subjects, we were somewhat surprised that, in choosing the letters, 
those of Metastasio were forgotien; which, for sirncttel ease, and 
beauty of language aud sentiments, seem superior to any prose or 
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epistolary writings in the Italian tongue*. The short letters inserted 
in these numbers are, indeed, correct in language, but contain no- 

thing very ingenious, clegant, and interesting. 
We could select, however, had we convenient room, many de- 
tached pieces from this volume, which would be curious and amusing 
fh readers, if translated: but we must restrain our wish, and 


an old blind man, who could not die contented till he had visited the 
divine bard. ;' 

¢ Petrarca went to Naples, to the court of king Robert. Thence 
he passed to Rome, where he was crowned laureat ; after which so- 
Iemnityy he went to Parma. When an old and blind school-master 


‘in Pontremoli (a city of Tuscany) heard that the poet was gone to 


Naples, eager to become as well acquainted as he could with him for 
whom he had conceived the highest esteem and reverence, he had the 
courage to undertake so long a journey ; and, supported by his only 
son, he travelled to Naples. The king, hearing of his arrival, ad- 
mitted him to his presence. Astonished at the sight of this old man, 
who, loaded with years and infirmities, more resembled a statue of 
bronze than a living creature, the king told him that, if he wished to 
converse with Petrarca, he must me haste to follow him; as he 
had quitted Naples some time, and was preparing to.return to France. 


‘The old man, in replys told his majesty that he would go to the far- 


thest part of India after sucha man. ‘The king, still more surprised 
at his perseverance, treated him honourably, and furnished him with 
every necessary and convenience for travelling. The old man went 
to Rome; whence, being informed that Petrarca had left that city, 
he returned, in great affliction, to Pontremoli. Hearing there, how- 
ever, that the poet was at Parma, he undertook a new journey ; and 
crossing the Appenines, still covered with snow, he at length arrived 
in that city, and was conducted to the house in which Petrarca re- 
sided. It is impossible to describe the rapture of this old blind tra- 
veller, when he found himself in the presence of so great a man. 
He made his son, and one of his scholars who now accompanied him, 
lift him up by turns, to embrace the head which had conceived such 
beautiful thoughts, and to kiss the hand a thousand times which had 
written them. The good old man remained three days at Parma, 
constantly hovering se Petrarca. Many persons came to see his 
extraordinary adoration of the poet ; and one day, finding himself in 
the midst of a crowd, he said to Petrarca, ‘ I fear I am troublesome; 
but I can never satiate myself with /ooking at you; and it is but just 
that you should grant me a pleasure for which I have travelled so far.’ 
When the blind man talked of /ocking at the poet, some of the com- 
pany burst into a loud laugh: on which, addressing himself to Pe- 
trarea, he said, ¢ I leave you yourself to judge whether it be not 
true that I, blind as I am, see you better than these buffoons with 
their two eyes ?”’—a question which completely silenced the scoffers, 





* See Dr. Burney’s “ Memoirs of Metastasio,”’ including his 
Letters 3 Rev. vol. xx. N.S. p. 373. 
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At length 4z20, the Lord of Correggio, filled with admiration at 
the zeal and respect for talents manifested by this extraordinary old 
man, dismissed him with suitable honours and rewards.’ 


This fact is related by Petrarca himself, in one of his letters. DFB oy f 


Art. 62. Addresses to the People of Otaheite, designed to assist the 
Labor of Missionaries and other Instructors of the Ignorant. To 
which is prefixed a short Address to the Members and Friends. of 
the Missionary Society in London. By John Love, Minister of 
the Scots Presbyterian Congregation, Artillery-lane} Bishops- 
gate-street, and Secretary to the Missionary Society. 12mo. 
pp. 170. 2s. 6d. sewed. Chapman, &c. 1796. 

When Otaheite was discovered by the European navigators, its in- 
habitants were as happy as a delightful climate, a sufficiency of food, 
moderate labour, health, and all the animal enjoyments in their natu} 
ral state, could render them: from their connexion with Europe they 
have already derived various mischiefs ; and from the present pub- 
lication it appears that they are destined, by a society confidently 
pretending to “ the rich communication of wisdom and power from on 
high,” to experience the horrors of civil war, lighted up and aggra- 


vated by theological zealots from Great Britain. A.Ar. 


Art. 63. Memoirs relative to the History of Facobinism. A 'Transla- 
tion from the French of the Abbé Baruel. Part I.—vVol. I. 8vo. 
pp- 387- Booker. 1797. | 
As we have given a sufficient specimen of this translation, which 

we used for the extracts, in our account of the original, [see Appen- 
dix to our xxilid volume, just published, ] we have only to refer our 
readers to that article for the present ; with the promise of some far- 
ther extracts as the work advances in the course of publication. The 
translator informs us that, ¢ having spent a great part of his life in 
foreign countries, and having been an eye witness to many of the ex- 
traordinary revolutions that have arisen from the plots delineated in 
this work, he thought he could not serve his countrymen more ef- 
fectually than by giving them a translation of a book which had struck 
him so forcibly.” We wait with some degree of impatience for the 
publication of the remainder of the Abbé’s performance. 


Art. 64. A Description of the Town and Fortress of Mantua, together 
with a true and concise Account of the Military Operations and 
Events attending its Blockade and Siege, till its Surrender to the 
French. Embellished with three Engravings. Translated from 
the German. 4to. 2s. 6d. Vernor and Hood. 

This recital of the progress of the war in Italy, from the com- 
mencement of the campaign of 1796 to the cessation of hostilities 
after the capture of Mantua by Buonaparte, will be very acceptable 
to those who prefer,—and qwho will not prefer ?—a connected ac- 
count, to the scattered and often contradictory details of the news- 
papers. The translator informs us, in his preliminary advertisement, 
that this brief relation ‘ was originally published at Frankfort on the 


. Matn, and lately, by chance, fell into his hands;’? and that, ‘ charmed 


with the impartiality of its author, he conceived the hope that a 


translation might prove an acceptable offering to these who participate 
in so memorable an event.’ 


Rev. Ocr. 1797. R The 
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The narrative is illustrated, as the title sets forth, with three en- 
gravings, viz. a north-east view of the town of Mantua; a map of 
the environs of Mantua, extending four Italian miles round the town; 
aud a plan of the town and fortress of Mantua. Of all these the 
author has also given a description; which, we imagine, is correctly 
translated: but we have not seen the original. 


Art. 65. A Letter to Facobh Bryant, Esq. concerning his Disser- 
tation on the War of Troy. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. 4to. 
26. 13. 6d. Kearsley. 1797. 
is attack on Mr. B.’s dissertation, though not of gigantic size, 
is perhaps more formidable than was absolutely requisite to over- 
throw Mr. Bryant ; who, nevertheless, is not a weak antagonist. 

: The author neither strives to please by the graces of novelty, nor 
endeavours to add beauty to old materials by the charms of arrange- . 
ment and decoration. The work, notwithstanding the interest and 

lendour of the subject, is so little fitted for captivating a reader, 
that, with much attention, he will scarcely understand Mr. Wake- 
field’s strictures, unless he has clearly in his memory all the turns 
and windings of Mr. Bryant’s dissertation. The following ob- 
servations are important, and may be considered as a summary of 
the pamphlet : 

‘ No leading point in history, of various connexion, abundant 
attestation, and general belief from a remote antiquity contiguous 
to it’s achievement, can be disproved, or discredited, ‘by the dis- 

reements and inconsistencies of writers, relative to concomitant 
circumstances of subordinate consideration: and much less by the 
vague and arbitrary conjectures of ingenious disputants in distant 
ages. 

ee The whole fabric of genuine history so entirely rests, I appre- 
hend, on the solidity of this basis, and every capital historic fact, 
delivered down by different reporters, constitutes so clear and decisive 
a demonstration of the theorem before us, that an illustration of it 
hy specific instances seems totally superfluous, and savouring of in- 
eult to the sagacity of any reader, not destitute of historical inform- 
ation. . 

‘Such a faet, as I stated above, cannot be invalidated by argu- 
ments derived from poetic fable; which takes a striking event merely 
as a ground-work, and has always been indulged in a superinduction 
of Eas embellishments, either resulting from an exaggeration 
and modification of received truths, or from an absolute invention of 


el . a. . a . 
maginary circumstances. Gril...s. 


Art. 66. Medical, Philosophical, and Vulgar Errors, of various 
Kinds, considered and refuted. By John Jones, M.B.  8vo. 
pp. 213. 48 Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 

A\ narrow compass for a wide topic! Barely to enumerate, to any 
purpose, the errors coming under the preceding description, would 
mot be a small task: but what Herculean powers must he possess, 
who would undertake to refute them, and substitute truth in their 
place! Mr. Jones aims at nothing so great. He has set down at 
random a list of such false opinions as occurred to him during the 
leisure of a fit of sickness, and has with little premeditation attempted 
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to correct them. Not deficient in natural shrewdness, but little ac. 
quainted with science in its improved state, he has detected some 
errors, made others, been sometimes right, sometimes wrong ; and, 
in short, has made up a whimsical medley, which will afford some 
amusement and instruction, but will certainly not confer much of 
either philosophical or medical fame on its author, 


Art. 67. A History or Description, general and circumstantial, of 
Burghley House, the Seat of the Right Honorable the Earl of Exeter. 
8vo. pp. 205. 5s. Boards. Longman, &c. 1797. 

With great disparagement of his predecessors, whom he styles 
© that garrulous old gentleman Mr. Peck, and Mr. Lowndes the 
surgeon,’ this anonymous historian of Burghley anticipates (in his in- 
troduction ) a comparison very highly in his own favour. He describes 
his work as ‘a more neat, elegant, and extensive description of the 
palace of Burghley than any that has ever appeared,’—* arranged in 
a more polished and methodical manner,’—composed of ‘ animated 
sentiments and observations,’—and he exclaims, in conclusion, * Happy . 
shall I be if this vei2 be deemed both rich and sterling, as it is evidently 
a vein from which neither Mr. Harrod nor Mr. Lowndes the surgeon 
hath drawn much ore nor much blood.’ P. vii.— 

«« Promise (as Hamlet says) is the humour o’ the time, it opens 
the eyes of expectation ;’’ let us therefore attend to the performance; 
and to the author’s pretensions. 

The fourth section contains a summary view of the art of painting, 
from its invention to the present state in our own country, chiefly 
abridged from Walpole’s anecdotes. For the account of the Italian 
Masters, the writer is indebted to similar authors; and he evinces no 
great acquaintance with them when he speaks of the ‘ School of the 
Caraccios,’’ and when p. 47. he mentions ¢ Luca Jordano;’ that is, in 
the Italian language, ‘* Luke make haste.” 

Concerning the origin, the architecture, and the furniture, of this 
magnificent residence of the Cecils, we do not discover any thing in 
this description that is valuable, either for novelty or just criticism. 
Jn the laboured detail of the paintings, every page abounds in fustian 
sentiment, bombastic ejaculations, or feeble attempts at pleasantry.— 
A few specimens may suffice. 

‘ Turn now, Oh gentle stranger, to the Lady of Domenicuino, 
and see what tenderly complex expression speaks there! If your cheek 
be pale and cold, presently will you find a glow, while you gaze at 
her, like that which springs in hers! In that almost matchless coun- 
tenance, you may trace a sentiment, which, flowing warm from her 
heart, seems to quicken the canvass, and is, every moment, ready to 
burst out at her eyes, in tears. She appeays under some resentment 
of the tender kind; but, alas, much too amiable to give it scope! 
She feels with so much natural magic, that none but the magician, 
who fixed her in this charming ~ can rightly tell you what her 


feelings are. Beneath the snowy turban, which adorns her head, 
what pathos seems to dress her brows ; what silent, yet what speak- 
ing, tristness, highly touched !? 

Now for ejaculation. —* What a warm, comfortable object, with 
her furs, is the mistress of ParmeG1ano, who first taught the art of 
etching with aqua-fortis !-A squinting person, while gazing on her, 

R2 methinks, 
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methinks, becomes cured ; and the knees of the most valiant, al- 
most knock together, like those of BirsHazzar, as bya kind of 
charm!’ P. 66. 

Now for pleasantry—‘ It is much to be wished, that in so fine a 
collection of painting as this, there were some person to show it, 
whose intellects are a little more cultivated than those of a common 
chamber-maid. What can such a poor girl be expected to know of 
the bull Jurirer, but what she has seen of the running bull at 
Stamford! Or of Acton turned into a stag, more than of one of 
the common deer in BurGuiey Park? When strangers and pilgrims 
are, as it often happens, simple, their guides cannot be too knowing 
and wise.’ ' 

To the justness of this last observation we readily accede ; and we 
add that, if the proprietors‘of British palaces would select Cicerone 

well informed and judiciously communicative, the frequently enor- 
mous fee expected, if not openly demanded, would be willingly paid by 
numerous visitors. Whoever has viewed the foreign iene to | 
most of which access is so liberally given, and where the stated gra- | 
tuity is so trifling, will form a contrast almost disgraceful to this } 
country. 
The critique on Mr. Brown, commonly called Capatility Brown, 
we should rather have expected from Mr. Lowndes ¢he surgeon, than 
from our author. ‘¢ The swelling circle is a figure which Mr. Brown 
very frequently avails himself of ; and in general with-great success ; 
nor does he ever, like an unskilful midwife, perform the Cesarean 
i operation upon Nature, when he can more obviously set her free.’ 
P. 197. Dall..y. 
} : Art. 68. - An Account of the Discovery of the Body of King Fehn, 
in the Cathedral Church of Worcester, 17th of July, 1797. By a\ 
Valentine Green, F.S.A. 4to. 28. Faulder. 
This pamphlet may be considered as addenda to Mr. Green’s History 
: and Antiquities of Worcester, of which an account is given in this 
month’s Review. It had been for many years apprehended that the 
sepulture of king Jolin’s body was in the chapel of the virgin ; and that 
i the effigy, originally fixed on his tomb in that place, had, at the time . 
f of the reformation, been removed thence to a a erected in the 
choir of the cathedral. That the latter was merely a cenotaph was 
concluded with strong probability ; since it appeared that the depth, 
from the pavement of the choir to the arch of the crypt beneath, is 
not more than twelve mches,—which could not admit of any inter- 
ment. It was, however, determined to investigate with attention ; 
and, at the time above specified, the effigy, the slab, and other in- 
cumbrances, being displaced, ¢ a stone coffin presented itself, con- 4 
taining the entire remains of king John !’——Some parts of the skeleton 
have been dislodged, and some probably consumed ; yet, on the whole, 
* the bones appeared to have lain as they might naturally have done 
in their quiescent progress through the various stages of decay and 
dissolution.’——* On the skull was found the celebrated monk’s cowl, 
in which he is recorded to be buricd, as 2 passport through the ree 
gions of purgatory.’—The robe, with which the body was covered, 
xe seported to have some of its embroidery still remaining, — 
| wit 
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with parts of the sword, and its scabbard, which had been placed in 
the right hand. 

The state in which these relics are found is such, according to the 
description here given, as leaves little or no room to doubt that they 
have undergone a translation since the time of their original interment. 
Mr. Green’s language on this point is a little obscure and perplexed, 
and might almost lead the reader to understand, ‘ that the place where 
the body has now been discovered is that of its first burial :’ but he is 
more clear when he adds, * Thus while a less dignified tenant may have 
been admitted to the possession of the royal grave,.the king himself 
is proved literally to remain above ground, intombed indeed, but un- 
buried.’—The paragraph which follows is also rather confused, occa- 
sioned possibly by too great haste, but we gather from it the uncertainty 
to which antiquarian conjectures are and must be liable. —The rejected 
opinion of Mr. Dougharty, that the royal body was within this tomb, 
is now proved, though once discredited, to have been true. —It appears 
from Mr. Green’s history that it was not wholly unusual for a proud 
abbot to usurp, by his own direction, the grave of some other person; 
and, asit is highly probable that the relics now found are really those 
of the king, curiosity may hereafter lead to an examination of the 
body which now occupies the department in the chapel in which the 
remains of John were originally deposited. 


This pamphlet is aceompanied by a good engraving of what ap. 


peared on opening this repository of royalty. Hi. 


Art. 69. The Commerce of America with Europe, particularly with 
Great Britain, comparatively stated and explained, &c. By the 
late J. P. Brissot de Warville, assisted by Etienne Claviere. The 
Second Edition: with the Life of the Author. To which is added 
an Aceount of the Conduct of the Girondine Party in the Revolu- 
tion of the 31st May. 8vo. pp. 400. 7s. Boards. Jordan. 
1797. 

Ties new edition of an instructive work, which has already received 
our approbation *, is rendered more valuable by a life of the author, 
which is full of dates, facts, and documents, and amply atones for 
the absence of eulogy by its punctual authenticity. In the list of 
Brissot’s works, we have not observed that Address to his Constitu- 


ents, which forms the most glowing specimen of his written elo- 
quence. 


Art. 70. The Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine, with a full 
and fair Account of his Authoring Transactions, &c. By Peter 
Porcupine himself. 12mo. 18. Printed at Philadelphia; London, 
reprinted by J. Wright. 1797. 

This writer here ie ool the public that his real name is William 
Cobbett ; that he is the son of poor but honest parents ; and that he 
was bred to the plough: (which it is a pity that he ever forsook ; as 
it seems he was an excellent hand:) but, being of a roving disposi- 
tion, he became a soldier in a marching regiment, in which he behaved 
so well that he rose to the rank of serjeant-major.—After five years? 


service, he obtained his discharge, with the most reputable certifix 
cates. 


as 





* See M. Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p. 593 3 and vol. Ixxx. p. 77. 
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By this time, our ‘ adventurer’ had much improved and informed 
his mind, by reading such books as he could procure; so that, hav- 
ing settled in America, he set up in the trade, occupation, and call- 
ing of an author. He possesses good natural parts; and had he not 
aspired to the character of a wit, a satirist, and a politician, he pro- 
bably would not have had so much reason to complain of enemies,—— 
evil-minded people,—who have vilified his reputation, and represented 
him as no better than a ‘ fugitive felon.’—T'o vistdicate himself against 
the calumnies of this * numerous and stupid host,’ appears to have 
been the main design of this pamphlet ; and we really think, as far 
as we can venture to judge without the observance of Horace’s rule, 
that he has not been unsuccessful in his very natural endeavours to 
effect his purpose. 


\ 


SINGLE SERMONS, 
Art.71. 4 Discourse delivered April 12, 1797, before the New- 


York Society for promoting the Manumission of Slaves, and pro- 
tecting such of them as have been or may be liberated. By Samuel 
Miller, A.M. one of the Ministers of the United Presbyterian 
Churches in the City of New-York, and Member of the said So- 
ciety. .8vo. pp. 36. New-York, printed by Swords and Co. 
To deliver the plain dictates of humanity, justice, religion, and good 
policy, as the author properly expresses himself, is the design of the 
resent discourse.—In executing this intention, as he farther observes, 
at was not to be expected that any thing new should be offered. ¢ It 
is not,” says he," a new subject ; and every point of view in which 
it can be considered, has been long since rendered familiar by the in- 
ious and the humane.’ He modestly adds, ¢ All that is left for 
me is, to bring to. your remembrance principles which, however well 
known, cannot be too often repeated; and to exhibit some of the 
most obvious arguments against an evil which, though generally ac- 
knowleged, is still practically persisted in.’ _ 

We ee been much pleased with this eloquent, argumentative, be- 
nevolent, and rational declamation against the commercial enslavement 
of the human species. The ingenious author not improperly terms 
it (in his short preface) ¢ an elementary view of the subject ;’ und he 
has peculiarly adopted his arguments and observations to the situation 
and circumstances of his American audience : as in that country, we 
are here told, the subject of slavery has received but little attention 
from the generality of the citizens,—even in a country ‘ from which 
has been proclaimed to distant lands, as the basis of our political exist- 
ence, the noble principle, that “ atu MEN ARE BORN FREE AND 
EQUAL.” ¢ In this country,’ he adds, ‘ there are Staves !—~Men 
are bought and sold! strange indeed! that the-bosom which glows at 
the name of liberty in general, and the arm which has keen so vigos 
rously exerted in vindication of human rights, should yet be found 
— on the side of oppression, and opposing their avowed prin- 
ciples !’ 

Pe is, however, with great satisfaction that we read, in p. 32 of 
this arimated and able defence of the natural freedom of mankind, 
that in ¢wo of the United States, viz. Massacnusetts and New- 
Hlampsuine, the truly laudable work of liberating the Negroes has 
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been successfully begun. * In those States,’ says Mr. Miller, * there. 
is not a single slave! in oth, they were all ee in a single 
day ; and no inconvenience resulted from an event so honorable to hu- 
manity.—-Noble example! happy triumph of truth and justice over a 
mistaken and sordid policy !’— | 

This happy event, so highly creditable to the states of Massachu- 
setts and New-Hampshire, affords a remarkable proof of the practt- 
cability of even a sudden liberation of the negroe slaves, with little 
if any danger [so much dreaded, especially in the West Indies} to 
the country which sets them frec, when the unriveting of their chains 
has been performed with due precautions, and all the necessary pru- 
dence of a wise and good government. 

It is, perhaps, needless to add that this discourse would, in most 
respects, be equally applicable to an audience in the West-Indies. 


Art. 72,. The Lord turning and looking on Peter. By James Har- 
rimen Hutton, B.A. 4to. 18s. [Exeter, Trewman. No 
London Bookseller. 1797. 

A popular discourse on the character of the apostle Peter; which, 








as it was doubtless heard, may also be read, with pleasure and profit. 
Perhaps no class of sermons is more acceptable and useful, than that 
which deduces moral and pious reflections from historical facts and 
characters. EK. 
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© Jo the Montruty Reviewers. 
© GENTLEMEN, 

* JN answer to the inquiry of Marcellus regarding the appearance of a: 
new Translation of the Works of Sallust by Dr. Stuart, 1 have good 
authority to state, that that work is in great forwardness, and will very 
soon be ready for the press.—I understand it is meant to be comprised 
in one 4to. volume, with ample notes, maps, and other accompani- 
ments; and preceded, like Murphy’s Tacitus, by an “* Essay on the 

Life, Genius, and Writings” of the Roman historian. 

* ITremain, GENTLEMEN, 
* Your mest obedient servant, 

* AN OLD FRIEND.’ 


© To the Authors of the Monrury Review. 


: Yo0v owe the trouble of a letter from an unknown Correspondent to 
, a motive which you have too much candour not to approve. The 
subject requires no farther introduction, and will speak for itself. 

‘In your account of The Quiz, (Review for September, Article 66,) 
ie you insert a French pcem, given by the authors as the original of Golde 

smith’s Edwin and Angelina, and which seems to be considered by you 
assuch. As the English poet, unfortunately for the world and himself, 
cannot assert his claim to his own work, it isa necessary duty of an old 
acquaintance and friend of his to do it for him. , 

* To judge only from internal evidence, there is no need of very pro- 
found judgment to discover at once that the French is a translation frem 
the English; and as it is possible that the translator is living and may 
read this, he would do better to acknowlege his imitation, than take to 
himself the silent enjoyment of an honour not his due ;—perhaps an ho- 
hour unsought and unapproved, 
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© AsI would wish that this point should be determined upon princi... 
ples of taste and judgment, (for the assertion of an anonymous Corre-- 
spondent, that other proof could be obtained, cannot be supposed to 
have much weight,) it may be observed that the title ef Raymond and 
Angelina does as well for an English as a French poem; but, as Edwin 
and Angelina would not be so weilin French, the translator rejected the 
original title and adopted another. Let it also be remembered that the 
French were once in the habit of making popular English poems of this 
kind their own. Old Robin Grey was translated by Florian; to whom, 
from mere circumstances, I should attribute the poem in question :— 
but I may be mistaken, and, as is above-mentioned, the author may be 
living to own his agreeable imitation, which I should be glad to see with- 
out the faults that at present disguise it. 

¢ My zeal for the honour of an original English poet has occasioned 
the above remarks, which I have purposely contracted, out of a proper 
regard to your limits for insertion.’ 


eT 


Begging our Correspondent’s pardon, we did not consider the 
French poem as really the original of Goldsmith’s Ldwin and Ange- 
lina. The parenthesis, (* barcly possible,’) in our observation, 
pointed obliquely anoiher way; and perhaps our delicacy has occa- 
sioned our being misunderstood: but we did apprehend that we had 
sufficiently manifested our scepticism, without presuming to decide on 
a point which required more examination than we had leisure to afford 
to the subject—On the whole, our ideas, and those of our Corre- 
spondent, seem to be nearly the same.—We shall be happy to hear 
again from him, on any future occasion. 





In our account of Art. IV. in the Rev. for September, a slip of 
the memory has attracted the notice of a Correspondent, who po- 
litely reminds us that Milton was not the first English poet who wrote 
Sonnets. In truth, we had overlooked the exception of Spenser ; 
and we thank the letter-writer for bringing him to our remembrance : 
alas! we have lived to times in which Spenser is seldom recollected! 

This unknown friend also suggests that, in p. 42. 1. 11. of the same 
Review, ‘ feet’ should be fathoms. It may be so: but our extracts 
were printed from the book; with which the questioned passage is ir 
perfect agreement. 





M. C.’s inquiry, ‘ whether a translation of Professor Eichhorn’s 
very important work (see our last Appendix, Art. I.) may be ex- 

cted,’ cannot at present be answered by us. We will inquire, 
Sateen, as opportunity may occur; and if we obtain any satisfactory 
intelligence, the subject may again be mentioned. 





Our rules will not allow us to accept the contribution from Wood- 
stock ; which, however, is declined with due respect to the sender. 





ERRATA in our last Appendix. 
P. 487. 1. 8. for * Babylon,’ r. Nineveh.—P. 488. 1. 14. for 
‘Cyrus,’ r. Darius.—P. 491. 1. 42. for ‘ ninth,’ r. tenth—The 
errors in the Hebrew words, p. 483, are sufficiently obvious. 
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